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NEW NOVELS. 



In 2 Yolfl. 

THB SQUIRES OF BBUDENBL. 

By the Anthov of " My Bndosy" Ao« 



'^TBiir noTol iia oalonlated to engage attention, and secure con- 
ihuiityofpeniflal. Theanthwluui a decided, faoollrf for drawin;; 
goody wortnj. amiable people, and thia, without my dispasagemenit 
to her capability of delineating indifferent ones." — ^Morning Post. 

""One of the most healthy, dever novels of the year."*— Scarboroagh 
Merawyv 

' * Well and mkmsttanxaffij toldJ^'-Lbravpool AlMon« 



In 8 Yola. 

CAOOHT TN A TBAP- 

** One of the most readable novels we have tttken up fbr sofiie time. 
The author has hit up a story which has both interest^ and novelirf, 
«nd he tell it freshly and naturally."— Standard, 

" It is lughly amusing, being both ra^ and bright in oonstvuction, 
and oontaimng^an interesting story. "-^BeQ's Messenger. 

" liaT be safely veoommended. A good starring' novel, with plenty 
of incident, and some interesting love-malmig."— Daily Norm. 



In 8 Tola. 

BVEK BETTING. 

" The author of ' Even Betting' almost rivals ' Harry Lorrec^uer' 
in the brillianoy of his word painting, and in tiie force and incisive- 
ness of his style ."—Daily Telegraph. 

"In depicting militazy, fashionable, and sporting life, the author 
is thoroughly at home. Some of the characters are inimitable, and 
the descriptive scenes show real skill." — John Bull. 

** A clever, interesting novel."— Westminster Beview. 



— Bailways, postages— in a word, all the nnmerons facilities of the 
age—haye almost annihilated distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not without 
its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering goods at 
lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a fair profit. 
The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that the receipts en 
masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this ; it has been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted to by 
those whom one would credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need ezerdse caution, and place confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly-made businesses are not generally reli- 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing gveat cap be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that Home was not built, as the old saying says, in a 
day? Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well known 
amongdt the few on the list of honAjide establishments in the metro- 
polis, have adopted a plan for assisting country ladies in choosing 
for themselves London fashions and fabrics . And their customers may 
rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain goods of every 
quality, both low and high priced, at the most reasonable terms — 
that is, the terms of small profits for quick returns -^and that they 
may firmly rely upon the thoroughly corresponding character of 
samples and supplies.— From tlie Comi JowmaX, 
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DSDIOATIOK. 



TO MY MOTHER, 

WHO WITH LOYIKa ZETrBBBST, 

HAS FOLLOWED HB ALONG THB PAOBS 07 THIS 8T0BT, 

I NOW DBDIOATB IT, 

IK HBICOBT OF THB DATS WHBN IT WAS m OOUBSB OF 

OOXTLBTIOK. 



Love took up the Harp of Life and smote on all the chords 

with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed in music out 

of sight 

Tbnntson. 

Einen eims'gen vollen Beoher 

Ohne Wermuth schenk' mir ein 
Einmal, ohne alien Biickhalt 

Yollig selig, lass mich sein. 
Ohne Wehmuth, ohne Sehnsucht 

Stiirz ich gierig ihn hinab 
Und dann stiirze du den Trunk'nen 

Wenn Du willst sogleioh ins' Grab. 

Groth. 
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CHAPTIJR I. 

« Well, Marjory, bnried in books as nsaal I" 
'! ''What is it, mamma?" said the person so 

J 

^ addressed, half rising from her recumbent posi- 

tion in a low chair, lazilj, and as if unwilling to 
have her studies, or dreams interrupted. 

" What is it ? only that I'm come to try and 
talk to you about plans, and I find you, as usual, 
deep in books.'' 

At the word " plans " Marjory gave a sigh, only 
half concealed, but said, all the same, she was 
ready to hear what her mother had to say. 
" You see, my dear, it's the middle of June 

VOL. u. B 
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now and much too hot to stay in London, so Vm 
thinking of a move to some good, bracing aea- 
place, where there will be fresh breezes for ns all, 
and some pleasant little society to amnse ns." 

Marjory shrank within her at this prospect 
She hated moves of any kind, above all when 
they were made by the whole family en masse^ 
and where fhss and discomfort were sore to reign 
paramount ; fhss, for nothing could be done with- 
out thaty where Mrs. Graham managed, and dis- 
comfort, because of not very large means, there- 
fore everything had to be done as economically 
as possible, and this involved, Marjory felt, a 
small house and few rooms, therefore, one at 
least of her sisters being the partner of her bed- 
room, and poor Marjory, if there was one thing 
more than another she hated, it was having her 
solitude broken in upon by a noisy, chattering, 
younger sister. 

" Of course, Marjory, you don't care about the 
plan; but I really can't help it; you all want 
change, from your papa down.'* 
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^^ Yes, mamma, I'm sure we do, bat X can't 
help being lazy about the WQTQ/* 

" Vm suw I do^'t wonder at it, my de«ff. If I 
r^ad as many booka as yon do, and sat mi 
dreamed when I wasn't reading, I should be very 
la^y, too ; but 1 really never had time for such 
things. I've your papa to think of, and the 
children, and managing the house, and all those 
hundred little cares that must devolve upo^ ^ 
married woman. If you had them, Marjory, you'd 
be far happier than sitting mooning among your 
bpoks or setting problems in your braii^.'^ 

'^ I dare say, mamma,'' said Marjory, listlessly. 

" But, my dear child, you're not going the 
right way about it. What man would ever speak 
to a woman who read such books as these ? I do 
declare in one small space I find ^Whately's 
Logic ;' * Smith's Moral Sentiments j' * Gervinus' 
Criticism on Shakespere;' ^ Faust,' in the original 
ScU^el, do.; the * Idylls of the King,' and 
* Plato's Bepublic,' a book, by the way, I believe 
you oughtn't to read at alL'* 

B 2 
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^^Ohl mamma, miners Yaughan and Davies' 
edition, and it's quite proper.*' 

^f Is it, dear ? In my day it wasn't considered 
so ; but be that as it may, what good will one of 
those books do you ? Will one of them teach yon 
to make yourself pleasant in society, or make yon 
what a man would think of asking for his wife?*' 

Marjory quivered at this plain way of putting 
things. 

<< I dare say you think me dreadfol for saying 
all this; but who will say it if I don't? And 
after all, what are women put into this world for, 
but to learn to be good wives and mothers P I 
can't see what other use they have." 

** Oh 1 mamma, how can you say so, when you 
know all the good single women do ?" 

<* Do they, dear ? Oh 1 I believe old maids are 
always said to do good.*' 

Mrs. Graham knew as much about old maids 
as anyone else; she came across just as many as 
her neighbours ; but she had a way of pretending 
not to know or understand plain facts when it 
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suited her purpose. Marjory knew this, so did 
not attempt to argue the subject. 

" Well, Marjory, we won't talk about single 
women, as you call them — I say old maids — I 
always call things by their right names. (Marjory 
knew this to her cost.) What have we got to say 
to them, as none of you are ever to belong to 
them ? " 

" Really, mamma," said Marjory. 

** Of course not. There's your younger sister 
right well married ; you're to follow her example^ 
and then I can think of my own girls." 

^^ I'm afraid, mamm^ as far as I'm concerned^ 
you'll be disappointed." 

^^ I'm never disappointed, dear; I set my heart 
on Bessie's marrying^ and she did; and as to 
you—" 

'^ Stop, mamma ; Bessie and I are two different 
beings ; she was sure to marry, for she was so 
fascinating no one could ];esist her. She married 
as a matter of course, and never stopped to think 
who had set their heart upon it" 
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Marjory was goaded to this speecli. As to the 
thought of her little sister — ^her bright little para- 
gon of all that was most charming and perfect — 
eter marrying for any reason but because she 
wished it herself, ever stopping to consider 
wliether anyone, her stepmother, least of all, had 
set their hearts upon it — a thing so contrary to 
her nature, so contrary to fact — this Marjory 
would not stand, so whenever she could she si- 
lenced Mrs. Graham on this matter, and yet she felt 
sure there were times, when she was not by, that 
her stepmother insinuated to strangers that it 
was all on account of her that Bessie had made 
this good match— captivating Sir Francis Love- 
Itice, governor of a colony, handsome, courteous, 
and rich, but old enough to be her father, so that 
there was some foundation for a good story of 
clever scheming contrivances, not one of which 
hiyweVer told, as Bessie never brooked interference, 
and had married Sir Francis simply because she 
loved him. But this, though Mrs. Graham knew 
to be true, it never suited her to see. She didn't 
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0ee Mwjoiy's meaning now, bat went on as if 
sbe had never been interrapted, laughing good- 
hnmouredly— 

^ And now Fye set my heart on ytmr marrying. 
1 know you're not as fascinating as Bessie, I don't 
know why, but you're not." 

^ As if I ever could be compared to Bessie 1" 
said Marjory, at last roused to interest by the 
thought of her sister, and forgetting her vexation 
in the memory of her. 

" Well, I don?t know why you shouldn't. You're 
tall ; she was short. You're thin; she was plump. 
You think ; she talked ; You sing, and she sang — 
only your songs are grave while hers are gay. 
That's all the difference I can see. '^ 

" Is it mamma?" said Marjory, warming with 
her subject, ^^ is it ? I see a little more. I see 
wherever she went she was the centre of admira* 
\ki9ti ; wherever I go, no one cares to look at me« 
Wherever she went she talked and made every- 
one else talk ; she laughed and made everyone 
else laugh. Wherever i go I can neither talk 
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myself nor make anyone else talk^ or langh or 
make anyone else laagh. When she sang the 
simplest little French song everyone was en- 
chanted; when I sing a song fnll of the deepest, 
tmest mnsic, no one cares to listen. I didn^t 
care, I was only too delighted when I had her to 
watch, and see, and hear admired ; bat now that 
I'm neither admired myself nor have her either, 
the whole thing is become more stupid than 
ever.*' And her eyes filled with tears, but she 
drove them back at once, for as to displaying 
feeling before Mrs. Graham, that was out of the 
question ; so she tried to smile instead. 

'* And I say," said her stepmother quite calmly, 
'* that if this is the case, it's all your own fault 
Throw away your books ; don't think ; be merry, 
and laugh, and talk, and you'll be just as much 
liked. You're quite as good looking in your way, 
if you only looked brighter ; but even if you must 
look sad, manage your sadness well, and you'll be 
admired too." 

Marjory wouldn't notice this part of the speech ,^ 
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though she couldn't help laughing at the idea of 
hei managing her sadness^ but remarked that 
Bessie read a great deal and yet she was ad- 
mired. 

^^ She read books that would help her in so- 
ciety — Shakespere and Tennyson and even German 
books, because all girls learn German now ^ but 
I'd like to see her waste her time over moral 
sentiments or problems in logic^ things that 
would drive a man to the other end of the room 
if he knew they were even in the house with 
him— she knew better." 

" Mamma, Bessie never thought of what would 
help her in society. I believe her carelessness 
about all that sort of thing was her great charm. 
She just read because she liked it, and never 
thought of anything else." 

" I'm sure I wish you'd be like her." 
^^ Mamma, Pm afraid that's an impossibility." 
^^ Oh, no, dear, not the least — ^nothing^s an im- 
possibility, but you must make haste about it ; 

o 5 
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tit fiViB-'and-twenty you really ought to begin to 
teett yourself." 

Marjory smiled outwardly, but sighed inwardly. 
It's nerer pleasant to a woman to be told that her 
lige makes it a necessity she should exert herself, 
and Marjory, however much of a philosopher she 
'treemed, wias not one whit above her sex in that 
fespect. She kept her feelings to herself, hoW- 
fever, las she did most things before Mrs. Graham, 
who, though really most good-natured, and ful- 
filling all her duties of stepmother in the highest 
degree, lacked, at the same time, the smallest 
particle of tact or fineness of feeling, therefore 
Was utterly unable to deal with the peculiarly 
sensitive nature with which she was brought in 
COtitact 

Poor Marjory! shall we pity or despise her 
most for being that most piteous Spectacle, a sen- 

sitiviB woman ? 

It is certain, if her stepmother thought about 
her nature at all, dh(^ did the latter ; btit las W6 
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are not Mrs. Graham^ we may, perhaps be al^ 
lowed to do the former — ^pity her for possessing 
the one thing so fatal to a girl in this rongh, fast, 
busy age ; the one thing that will clog her foot- 
steps and be a barrier to her path — a tender, 
trembling, sensitive natnre. Ah, pity is the word 
to be applied there — ^pity, in contradistinction to 
despising ; bnt sympathy is the better word still, 
the word befotre all others, the word to help oat 
such a nature in its hard passage through the 
world; and till it gets such sympathy it will 
either shrink and collapse into itself, hiding its 
tme self in terror of a harsh thrust it cannot en- 
dure, or else sink and perish out of life, unable 
to bear up any more at all. 

Marjory instinctively felt all this, but as with 
all her sensitiveness her nature possessed a certain 
strength, her course would be the former, she 
prcfferred the process of shrinking and collapsing, 
building herself a home within herself where she 
might live in quiet, if not in hapi^&ess, free from 
mbs at least, if free also from much that if once 
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enjojed would folly^ and more than fnlly, com- 
pensate for these same rubs. 

Perhaps some day she will be sorry slie has not 
faced them more bravely^ even now she is begin- 
ning to feel there is something wanting in her 
life — ^a life if quiet and pretty smooth on the 
whole, and free from any very dark shadows, yet 
lacks also any bright sunshine, and as she begins 
to feel this, she begins to grow unquiet and dis-* 
satisfied, longing for something she scarce knows 
what, yet too fearful to venture forth in search 
of it Oh the pity of it, when such a nature is 
left without one stray helping hand to lead it on I 

Mrs. Graham after her last remark turned to 
leave the room, feeling, no doubt, she could not 
have chosen a better speech for her exit. She did 
not mean to be unkind, or to wound Marjory's 
feelings — how could she, when she did not know 
there were such feelings as Marjory's in the 
world? Everything that was plain before her 
eyes she could understand well enough, no one 
better — ^no matter how far distant it was, only i^ 
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speck on the horizon even^ those sharp eyes of 
hers could make it out, but anything that was 
below the range of her vision was as dead to her 
as if it had no existence, and she had the happy 
knack of making herself believe that what she 
did not perceive was not there at all, and what 
she did not understand was jnst nonsense. No 
wonder that with all her kindness, such a woman 
should have made Marjory feel somewhat in the 
light of a victim under the hands of an inquisitor. 

One word as to her personal appearance before 
we dismiss her. 

If you are at all a physiognomist, you will not 
be surprised when I tell you, that the word 
'* jammed" described everything about her. She 
looked as if she had been shut up in a door once, 
and forgotten, and never let out till her whole 
appearance had gained its present squeezed look. 
Her head was squeezed, her face was squeezed, 
and her body was squeezed, and as to her clothes, 
they followed suit; her cap was squeezed, her 
bonnet was squeezed, and her dress was squeezed. 
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Kot that the clothes were crtimpled ; no, every* 
iiiing efboift her was scmpnloTiBly neat, it only 
seemed as if they too had shared in the ^^ jam«* 
ming'^ process^ and had therefore become as 
squeezed as the woman herself. Ererything abont 
her, inwardly and outwardly, was narrowed, 
driven up by the squeezing into one point, a 
point from whence she looked out upon and judged 
of everything in life. 

What a contrast to the figure in the arm-chair, 
which has now lazily thrown itself back again to 
its beloved dreams and reading, as the door closes 
upon its disturbing medium I 

But of that figure we will speak more at length 
in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER IL 



T&Bj in ererything Maijory was a contrast to 
her little stepmotber, in nothing more than in 
her hatred of bustling and narrowness. One 
conld see that in the broad forehead, so full at the 
imaginative and meditative ofrgans — too mneh 'so 
at that of causality for her own peace of mind-^in 
t!be very listless way she lay back in her chair^ 
htir small hands lying id!ty before her^ as if quite 
unfit for the hard work of life, the ample folds of 
her long 'Whibb dress falling loosely about her ^^ 
hergrav^ deep books arotmd-4)ookB that lifted 
her out of this low sordid world into iBEUother and 
a higher one^^one in which she would gladly have 
Mved altdgether^ts Inroad, g^pand ways^ so far 
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more in keeping with all that was noblest and 
highest in herself; yet, long as she might, strire 
as she might, something always dragged her 
back* To-day it had been so— to-day, when she 
had caught a glimpse of something so glorious 
and beautiful beyond, following in thought the 
sublime musings of the great Faust in his weari- 
ness of life and longings for something higher. 
Like him, she had pined for wings to lift her up 
into the sun's bright evening path, seeing the 
still world beneath her, hills glowing, valleys 
quietiug, silver brooklets running in golden 
streams, her flight hemmed in by no wild moun- 
tains, bounded by no boisterous sea. On, on I 
eternal light to live in I " Vor mir der Tag und 
hinter mir die Nacht, den Himmel fiber mir und 
unter mir die Wellen. EinschonerTraumI''. . . 
Yes, a lovely dream indeed, only in her case to 
be broken in upon, and dashed to pieces by reality 
and Mrs. Graham I 

" It's always the way," she sighed, as she turned 
back again to her musings; but no such mus- 
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ings came any more; they changed to weary 
pnzzles — ^pnzzles about life in general, and her 
own in particular. Questions as to whether Mrs. 
Graham might not be right after all, and her own 
dreamy longings all wrong — whether the half life- 
in her other world could ever make her happy in 
this ; whether in her uncertain grasp of some- 
thing beyondy she was not losing something, 
perhaps better, still nearer home. Such and 
many such were her musings now, hardly happy 
it would appear by the contraction of her brow, 
and restless, dissatisfied expression of her pale 
face, deep enough, however, to absorb her so com- 
pletely as to make her quite unaware of another 
little figure that had crept into the room, and was 
now laying a delicate little hand on her shoulder. 
^'Auntie! darling auntie!^' she exclaimed, 
when roused at length by that touch, the bright- 
ness that overspread her whole face giving it that 
expression which it needed to make it almost 
pretty 9 being too still and expressionless before to 
admit of beauty, the features far from classical 
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enoTigh to deriTO beaaly from that repose so ex- 
quisite in Ghrectan stataes. 

** When did you come P** she went on, clasping 
the small figare in her arms, and patting her into 
the chair she had jost occupied. 

•** Only abont a quarter of an hour ago. I have 
been sitting with Mrs. Graham." 

^And why didn't you come first to me — I 
wanted you so much ?" 

** Why, darling, have you been worrying your- 
self again ?'' she said, stroking Marjory's soft 
brown hair as she knelt beside her. 

" yes, auntie, dear, it's the old thought worries 
— ^happy first, then broken in upon by plans and 
hateful talks, and then all turned into worries." 

" Poor Marjory 1 — ^what were the plans ?" 

" Going out of town to some wretched sea 
place, where we*re to have stupid society, be all 
packed in a small house, and where I shall never 
be quiet.'* 

" My dear child, did Mrs. Graham tell you all 
this ?" 



^< No, Hot idsactly ; but I know it M well ad if 
slie htid told me.*' 

** Ah, Marjory^ alwajB looking Ottl for 
rtiifieries/* 

^^ Tm afraid I do now, atititio, dear ; I doti't 
tiiink I used when Bedsie was with me, she wtis 
always so bright, she made me-^not bright, she 
couldn't do that — ^bnt less stupidly downcast than 
I am." 

" Yes, dear, I know she was a great help to 
you," said the gentle little lady, stooping down 
and kissing her ; " but J want to help you a little 
now too, not by lecturing you, dear, that never 
does any good, but by proposing a little scheme 
of my own. I mustn't call it a plan, or it will 
frighten you." 

^^ Don't say that, auntie, your plans never could 
frighten me ; they're different to anyone else's, 
and Vm sure to like them." 

'< Well, dear^ my plan is^ that instead of going 
with the rest to their sea plaoe^ you should come 
i9ith tne to mine^" 
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**0h, darling auntie, how delightful P' she 
exclaimed, throwing her arms again round her 
aunt, her pale face glowing with pleasure. " Do 
you mean to say I'm to be quite alone with you 
in your nice quiet sea place ? " 

^^ I'm afraid it isn't quite as quiet as you would 
like, it's much gayer than when I first knew it. 
Does that frighten youP" 

" Not with you, for I know you won't ask me 
to go into the gaieties." 

" Perhaps if I knew the people that make it 
gay I might; but how should I know them, 
dear ? " she said, looking down at her deep weeds 
with a quiet sigh. ^' It's long since I've known 
anyone of that kind." 

"I'm glad for my sake you don't," Marjory 
answered, after a moment's pause, as she stroked 
the thin little hand that lay in hers. 

"You must'nt say that, dear ; you musn't hate 
society. What would Mrs. Graham say if she 
thought we two were to lead hermit lives P She 
hopes against hope that you'll have a little society 
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there though yon are going with me. I think 
that was one of the reasons she let yon go/' 

**I see," said- Marjory, with a quiet smile, 
^' Auntie, dear, I didn't know you were such a 
diplomatist." 

^' I wasn't a diplomatist, dear, / camjute you^^ 
she answered^ the little soft voice growing almost 
as loud as other people's in her haste to repel such 
an imputation. '^ Your mother knew something 
about Beachhaven herself; she'd been thinking 
of going there, and then it did not suit your 
father. She knew it was growing quite gay." 

^' Poor little auntie I I understand. I won't 
call you a diplomatist again for anything. But 
when are we to go ? " 

** As soon as ever you can be ready, dear." 

" Oh ! m be ready anytime — tomorrow, if you 
like." What a difference did different atmos- 
pheres make on this woman I 

" Oh, no, dear ; not td-morrow. I shouldn't 
be ready then," the little aunt answered^ in the 
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lieaitalang tone she always essmned if hnmed 9t 
all. Maijory observed this at ow^ and repliiid 
iouoediately she was in no hnrry^ 

'' There^s really no reason for haste, dear ; we're 
only going for a little change^ and may moye and 
be qniet jost as we like, I never can do anything 
£iat, yon know. I wish I conld for yonr sake^ 
MaQory« Yon mnstn't grow like we,*' 

" Why not, darling ? Could I be like anyone 
better?" 

'^ Hnsh, hnsby dear^ don't say that, it quite 
pains me/^ 

« 

** Well, I won% only you mustn't think of doing 
anything for we that you wouldn't do if I wasn't 
there. We're just both of us to creep along as 
we like.'^ 

^^ And then Mrs, Graham will laugh at ns, and 
think I only encourage you, and do nothing to 
help you on," replied the aunt, with a half swile, 
half sifht 

^^ I^ever nund thal^ auntie, dear; we're not to 
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mind anyone now, but live to onnielyes quite 
happily — shan't we, dear?'' she said^ putting 
up her mouth to be kissed. 

" Very well, my child/* 

^^ And this day week m be ready, auntie— or 
this day fortnight, if you like/' 

^^ No, dear, this day week." And this settled, 
the little aunt took her leave. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Mabjobt's love for Mrs. Morton, her little aunt, 
was one of the strongest feelings of her nature. 
From her she gained what she so earnestly needed, 
sympathy ; not a powerful, helpfol sympathy, per- 
haps, one that would have led her on and out of 
herself, to higher, clearer views, but at least a 
tender interest, a loving forbearance, and a gentle 
following, where she could not wholly understand 
or wholly agree. Maqory need fear from her no 
pitying laughter, no sordid suggestions, no prac- 
tical views of life dragged in at a wrong time ; 
Mrs. Morton knew too well herself something of 
her niece's troubles to try anything of that sort 
for her cure ; she too had once been restless, dis- 
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satisfied) questioning, but in her case, happily the 
restlessness had been calmed, and the qaestion^t 
ing answered in the way, it may be, God intended, 
the mind of every woman should be set at rest — 
by the answer of an all-absorbing, satisfying, 
earthly love. She felt this now, that left alone, 
widowed and childless, she looked back npon her 

past life, she felt that God had answered her ^^ in 
the joy of her heart," and meekly she bowed her 
head and thanked him, feeling as every true 
woman would, that it was better to have had that 
joy, even though the blank was so bitter now, 
than to have led a grey, uncoloured life unto the 
end ; feeling that a love such as hers had been 
was the best answer God could have devised for her. 
But this very satisfaction prevented her from 
entering altogether into Marjory's feelings. True, 
she had been wearied and unsettled, but all that 
had long passed away, and now when her niece 
poured forth her troubles to her she could only 
listen, help if possible, and long for an answer, 
such as her own had been. 

VOL. L 
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This was not likely in Maijory's case. Somehow 
«he was not attractire to the world in general. 
She might be thought nice-looking, pretty even, 
and very lady-like, but there it ended ; after that 
something in her seemed to repel rather than 
attract, a something that puzzled those who cared 
for her, vexed herself, and worried her step- 
mother beyond description. 

Poor Mrs. Graham I she was never weary of 
recounting her woes on this subject — " Isn't it 
vexatious," phe used to s$y to her particular 
friend, Mrs. Browne, " to have to take a girl of 
this kind into society? I dress her well, I do all 
I can to make her look nice — and she does look 
nice, and each time I go out with her I think, 
' well, this night she's sure to be admired,' but 
no, night after night it's the same thing ; the 
instant she gets into the ball-room, she sticks 
herself beside me, looking so bo(ed no one could 
think of speaking to her, and if they do venture, 
she answers them so languidly — never trying to 
keep up the conversation— that of course they go 
away." 
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It's reallj too bad/' answers Mrs. Browne. 

*'Isn*t it?" continnes Mrs. Graham— " parti- 
Golarly when I see plain, badly -dressed^ stupid 
girls carrying all before them, and mine left stand- 
ing half the nighty whom I know is superior by 
many degrees to every one of them." 

" Indeed she is," says Mrs. Browne, " she's so 
very nice-looking, and very clever, I believe." 

^* Hush," answers Mrs. Graham, " don't breath 
that for anything, I sometimes think people have 
heard of her cleverness — or so-called cleverness, 
I never can discover in what it consists, and that's 
the reason she doesn't get on. My dear Mrs. 
Browne, there's nothing so injurious, believe me, 
to a girl, as to get a name for that sort of thing. 
I'd no more let a man know the books she dabbles 
in, no more than I'd fly, it would frighten him out 
of his wits." 

" I believe you're right, Mrs. Graham." 

^^ I know I am, Mrs. Browne. But if I saw 
even that it did her good, in any one way, I might 
say something, but it really does not, she never 

2 
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talks of what she reads in society, I know she 
doesn't ; perhaps that's from my constant warn- 
ings on the subject — not that she does mind me 
much in general, I must say, but whatever it 
comes from she does not do it, I happen to know, 
and I'm sure^ before us it never comes out, except 
sometimes to her papa, and she always stops when 
anyone comes in, which I'm very glad of, for I 
think it bores him. You know a clever man is 
always bored with a clever woman, he knows 
how infinitely superior he is to her, and that's 
one reason I always tell Marjory there's no use 
in the world of any woman being learned ; how- 
ever much she may know or think, men know and 
think so much more, that they just look down on 
her, and turn to the ones who are only gay and 
pleasant, to rest themselves." 

" I assure you, Mrs. Graham, I believe there's 
a. great deal of truth in what you say." 

** I can prove it to you. Just look at Bessie, 
was there ever a girl more admired ? and could 
anyone ever lay it to her charge that she was 
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learned or thonghtftil, or anything but bright 
and sparkling and amusing?'* 

" But I thought she used to read a great deal. 
I remember her telling me something about it." 

" Oh, I believe she used to pretend to read with 
Marjory, but half the time, Jthink, she was laugh- 
ing and playing.'* 

This was one of Mrs. Graham's versions, or 
rather T should say p^r-versions, of facts. She 
knew perfectly that Bessie was a great reader, 
that she and Marjory had had hours set apart 
every day for study, and kept to them steadily; 
but because she knew Bessie was very bright, and 
that sometimes she had heard her laughing at 
these times, she just ignored the whole fact, and 
made her out nothing but a butterfly herself, be- 
cause it suited her present theory to do so. These 
were the things that vexed Marjory so bitterly. 

*' Very likely," continued Mrs. Browne. " I 
didn't think she could ever keep from laughing. 
I never saw so bright a creature.'* 

** Wasn't she ? It was just that brightness and 
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merriness that made her so popular^ for really in 
my mind, aod many others agree with me, Mar- 
jory is the best-looking of the two." 

^' She has more regular features, certainly, and 
ai better figure, but then she does want animation 
so sadly." ^ 

" Yes, she always looks as if she didn't care 
about anything. I used to think that Bessie, 
perhaps, threw her into the shade, uninten- 
tionally, you know, for they really adored each 
other ; but on the contrary, she's worse since 
Bessie married." 

That was true, for this reason, that now Mar- 
jory had more time to prey upon her own thoughts. 
Bessie used to rouse her and make fun of her, in 
a- way only known to herself, which was sure to 
please and never wound ; but now that she was 
gone there was no one to do this, so Marjory only 
slink, instead of rising. 

*' What a pity Sir Francis did not take a fancy 
to her instead of Bessie, I think she'd have been 
fax more suitable to him." 
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^^ Welly SO I thought, and when I first got him 
to the house it was with that view, I assure you^ 
hut I very soon saw how the land lay, and then 
how thankful I was I had told my plans to no 
one, for you know, dear Mrs. Browne, it was a 
great thing to get one of them married. I was 
only afraid Bessie would turn up her nose at him, 
so admired as she was, as he's old enough to be 
her father, but she did not. At first she did not 
seem to care for him, certainly, but then I came 
forward and did what I could, and I think she 
was sensible and saw what a good thing it was, 
in shorty made up her mind, and now there can't 
be a happier wife and mother. You know I 
always say it's not necessary to be violently in 
love to be happy; if they don't actually dislike 
each other before, they're sure to get on right 
well after marriage." 

(Oh, Mrs. Graham, how can you pervert mat- 
ters in this manner I In your secret heart you 
know you're not speaking the truth. You know, 
or you might have known, if you had taken the 
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trouble to use those sharp eyes of yours, without 
fipectacles of your own manufacturing, that never 
was anyone more in love than that same little 
Bessie of yours. She was the last person in the 
world to have married a man she didn't care for, 
and she did care for this man, elderly though he 
was, from the first day they were thrown together, 
but naturally she kept this to herself at so early 
a stage of the proceedings, as however bright and 
pleasant and thoughtless she may have been, she 
was a woman in the truest sense of the word, and 
therefore did not wear her heart upon her sleeve 
for daws to peck at.) Mrs. Browne, of course, 
agreed with Mrs. Graham's superior tactics, and 
pitied her for not being able to bring them to 
bear upon her other daughter. 

** But aren't you going to have a little rest now, 
dear Mrs. Graham ; isn't Marjory going to leave 
you for a while P" 

**Yes, she's going to Beachhaven with that 
stupid little aunt of hers, Mrs. Morton." 

^^ Beachhaven I Oh, that's becoming quite a 
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gay place. I wonder Mrs. Morton chooses it" 
" From some idea, I believe, about its being 
good for her health, but don't think the gaiety 
will affect her much. You know she's always 
moping and never sees a soul, and she and Mar- 
jory will just crawl about together like two snails, 
or sit on the rocks spouting poetry to the sea, 
each one acting like a drag on the other, till they 
both come back looking like the poor, sickly 
women their poems are full of, who are good for 
nothing but to talk about their feelings and their 
spirits, and do no good to themselves or anyone 
else in one earthly way. Mrs. Browne, never let 
your girls read poetry, I advise you, especially if 
its about men and women with * feelings.' " 

Mrs. Browne laughed, and said hers were 
hardly at the poetry age yet — they were at the 
** reading, writing, and arithmetic " stage of ex- 
istence. 

" I envy you,*' Mrs. Graham answered, '* my 
three in the schoolroom give me far less anxiety 
han this one I have to take out, whom I'm sure's 

6 
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old enough to take care of herself^ in all con- 
science/* 

What a pity Sirs. Grraham did not act upon her 
belief! It would have been far better for Marjory 
if she had* 

^^ But why do you let Marjory go with Mrs* 
Morton ? Surely you might have managed 
better,'* Mrs. Browne continued. 

" Well, all things considered, I thought it was 
better to let her go. You know, I don't think 
ifs right to keep her altogether away from her 
mother's sister." (Mrs. Graham said this in a 
peculiar way of her own, laying a particular em- 
phasis on the word " right," as if that were the 
one ruling motive of her life. I wonder if Mrs. 
Browne were sharp enough to see a faint back- 
ground o{ £ s. d. in the distance, which gave 
wonderful strength to the r^kt principle.) 
'^Besides," said Mrs. Graham, ^* I'm half in hopes 
that as it*s such a gay place, Marjory may see 
some otke she knows, and be led a little into so- 
ciety ; even though she is with Mrs. Morton. You 
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see rm a very hopeful person, Mrs. Browne," 
she continued, with that narrow little laugh of 
hers, which contained such volumes of meaning 
to those who knew her. 

" Indeed, you've need to be, my dear Mrs. 
Graham," Mrs. Browne answered, giving her a 
fervent kiss of encouragement, and then rising to 
leave the room. 

^^ Mr. Graham tells me I'm just like an India- 
rubber ball, the more I'm knocked down the 
higher I rise." 

And so she did. She had risen high above Mr. 
Graham's head by this ; not that he had knocked 
her down to facilitate the mount, on the contrary, 
he had remained perfectly passive, which was 
another way of aiding it ; and now that she had 
attained her height, he remained perfectly pas- 
sive still, or, if he did anything, it was only to 
raise a feeble hand to keep her in her exalted 
position. Any one seeing Mr. Graham would not 
have been surprised at thia ; he was just a feeble 
penciled outline of a man^ nothing more.. His 
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wife thought him clever, perhaps he was, but it 
was a cleyemess certainly that did not appear to 
any one else. True, many of his mornings were 
passed at the library of the British Museum, but 
no one quite knew what he did there ; some said 
he went to warm himself in the cold weather, as 
Mrs. Graham didn't approve of large fires ; others 
that he went for quiet, as he was often found 
calmly sleeping in the peaceful recesses of a good 
leathern arm-chair. Poor man, he liked warmth, 
and he liked quiet ; and he had had a good deal 
more of both in the little country-place where they 
lived for the last six or seven years, on their re- 
turn from the continent, and before their transit 
to London, for the younger girls' education. Liv- 
ing was cheaper there, so they were allowed more 
fires, and quiet was easier obtained there than in 
the noisy streets of London, so, all things con- 
sidered, Mr. Graham was very well contented 
with his lot, and would have been satisfied to 
have gone on so to the end of his days. But it 
was not to be : Mrs. Graham had other views on 
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the subject ; so Mr. Graham's likes and dislikes 
must go to the wall. 

Now, Mrs. Graham would have been the last 
person to have acknowledged the truth of this re- 
mark ; she prided herself on being a pattern wife, 
and never settling anything without consulting 
her husband ; and she did consult him, or rather 
she laid the matter before him, all arranged as 
she wished, and then asked his consent, which 
she knew beforehand he was sure to give. Thia 
was her definition of the verb " to consult ** — ^it 
is not quite the same in the English dictionaryy. 
but what matters that ? it answered her purposo 
just as well, and that was all that signified. If 
you had tried to bring her down to definition and 
explanation, she would only have put on her most 
innocent look and manner, and told you she didn't 
understand anything of that kind — she only un- 
derstood what was plain and simple^— she never 
had time to go into the meaning of things — she 
left all that sort of thing to women who had no 
husbands or children I 
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Who could argae with a woman who answered 
yon thus ? Marjory had learnt by small degrees 
to give it up, and Mr. Graham was too feeble to 
try, BO when it was set be£6re him that the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldershot was not one that suited 
Maqory — it did very well for Bessie who could 
talk to anyone, from the ensign of a month to the 
Lord Chancellor of England^ — ^but with Marjory 
it was different^ and in London she would meet 
with a £Eur more congenial atmosphere. This was 
true, if only Mrs. Qraham had knovm how to ex- 
dude, collect, and combine, so as to form that 
atmosphere— the mere being in London did not 
necessitate it. And then her own three girls were 
of an age to learn more than they could be taught 
in the country ; they all wanted music, Julia had 
a taste for drawings and Henrietta would never 
havo any carriage at aU if she hadn't dancing les- 
Bona.; and as none of those things could they get 
in iheir present abode it was absolutely necessary 
they should go to London. After that what could 
Mr. Graham say ? The thought of his three girls 
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withont any knowledge of masic, one bearing a 
hidden talent within her, only waiting for his 
consent to be brought forth into the light of day, 
and the other a perfect deformity^ — could any 
parent face such a picture and feel that he was in 
any way the cause of it ? No ; impossible. If 
there were such Mr. Graham certainly was not 
one of them, so he answered, like a good husband 
and father— 

" Very well, my dear.** 

A feeble protest he did make, on the plea of 
expense; but Mrs. Graham answered that at 
once, by saying — 

" I have thought over all that, my dear, and I 
know we can manage it" 

And they — or rather she, did manage it If 
the way was not always exactly what he liked, 
*' que mgnifie ceh P^ was he not doing a great work 
for his daughters ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thb morning of departure had at length arrived, 
and Marjory was just thinking of going np to put 
on her things, when she observed a cab with 
^^gg^gQ driving up to the door. 

"Surely that can't be auntie, so early 1" she 
exclaimed to Augusta, her next sister, " it wants 
a good hour to the time.'* 

*' Indeed it is," said Augusta ; " you know she 
is always an hour too soon. I wonder how you 
can travel with such a slow-coach." But Marjory 
did not hear the end of this speech ; she had 
rushed up stairs to get ready, for fear of keeping 
her aunt waiting, knowing how she dreaded hurry 
of any kind, and feeling she herself could easily 
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bear the wait, so as she escaped the worries which 
usually surrounded her in travelling. 

She found her aunt rather nervous and trem- 
bling, and with an only half-concealed dread of 
being late, which Marjory's assurances went but 
little way in soothing. The trembling rather in- 
creased when they reached the station, not that 
there was any dread then of not being in time, as 
it wanted still thirty-five minutes to the hour of 
starting, but on account of the noise and bustle 
consequent on an arrival at any large railway 
terminus. 

" What shall we do, Marjory, dear?*' said the 
little gentle voice ; *^ shall we go and help Esther 
with the luggage, or shall we take the tickets, or 
shall we try and get places ?" 

^*I think auntie, dear," said Marjory, very 
quietly, ** that I shall just put you into a carriage 
at once, while Esther sees after the luggage, and 
when that's settled she and I can get the tickets." 

*^ No, no, dear, I won't let you go without me^ 
it's not a fit place for you, in such a crowd." 
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There was no one there, just then, as the office 
wasn't opened. 

m 

** Suppose then we neither of us go, auntie, 
bnt let Esther take them, she'll be no time seeing 
to the luggage, and you and I can go and get 
places." 

" Very well, dear, if you think that's the best 
plan," answered the little voice, accompanied by 
a sigh of relief, that the ticket plan was given 
up, and they both then made their way to the plat- 
form. 

" Shall we get into a coupSy Maqory ? There's 
one, we'll have less crowd there." 

« Very well, auntie, whatever you like." 

" Oh, but this one's locked," said Mrs. Morton, 
in a voice of dismay ; " what shall we do ?** 

* ^ Try another, auntie, dear." 

" Oh, but it's locked too," said the poor little 
lady, laying her hand on the door, and trembling 
all over from the shock. 

** Perhaps not, auntie," said Marjory, gently 
*^ only these little fingers can't open it ; letme try." 
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" Can't get in there," said a gruff voice in her 
ear, and a grim porter appeared carrying two 
notices with the word " engaged " printed on 
them, one of which he began at once to fix over 
the door of the much coveted coupe. 

" Are both the (Jcw^jd^^ engaged ?" said Marjory, 
drawing back. 

" Yes, both engaged for the Countess of Mont- 
fort and party. There's plenty of room in the 
other compartments," said he, opening the next 
door, and helping Mrs. Morton in, of which she 
was only too glad, though it was'nt a coupe; any- 
thing was better than a repetition of the repulses 
she had already experienced. 

" Come in, Marjory, dear, come in at once, and 
let us get settled before the train starts. It was 
so unpleasant about those coupSs.^^ 

** Oh, auntie, dear, I don't think it mattered, 
we're very comfortable here. " 

" Not yet, dear, till we see about the tickets— 
oh, there's Esther, she seems in a great fuss — do 
look for my purse, Marjory, and beg her to take 
ihem at once." 
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The pnrse was found, and Esther was des- 
patched to the office immediately, from which 
she returned in no time with the tickets ; being 
the first comer she found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing them. 

" Now, auntie, we can enjoy ourselves,*' said 
Marjory, kissing the little pale face, and then 
stationing herself at the window to watch all that 
was going on outside. 

It was not long before the almost deserted 
platform became a scene of fuss and excitement^ 
porters began to set to work in good earnest, 
some wheeling piles of luggage before them, with 
an evident determination to reach their goal, come 
what might, thereby causing infinite discomfort 
to lonely females, anxious mothers, and mild 
fathers of families ; others bearing arm-fulls of 
cloaks, railway rugs, bird-cages, or band-boxes, 
as the case might be ; others, having deposited 
their loads, waiting determinedly by the carriage 
doors for the much longed-for " tip" — ^flunglike a 
largess from the smoking compartment, unwil- 
lingly doled out by single women, hunted for 
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wildly by the anxious mother who could never find 
her purse, and sternly refused by honest fathers 
of families. 

Then came groups of children, with little spades 
and buckets in their hands^ who, if left to them- 
selves for one instant^ immediately began to fight 
each other with their new toys. Amongst them 
was the worn-out mother, carrying " baby," 
while nurse charged after disobedient Tommy 
and Billy, and papa went on a needless expedition 
after luggage. In another direction came a 
portly female, dragged almost into utter destruc- 
tion by an excited poodle, casting at the same 
time piteous glances towards her parrot and cana- 
ries, hurled away in an opposite quarter by an 
unheeding porter. Then came troops of unruly 
school-boys, with red faces, turn-down collars, 
loud voices, and plenty of slang, causing no end 
of pride to their mothers, but something of dread 
to their pretty sisters, in short costumes, high 
boots, pork-pie hats, and fuzzy hair. Here and 
there was a quiet staid clergyman, asking in an 
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apologetic tone for ^^ The Guardian/' side by side 
with an nnmifitakable '^ son of Mars/* with closely 
cut hair, carefully tended moustaches, well fitting 
clothes, and a cigar, asking for ^' Bell's Life/* or 
*' The Field." 

Amongst and around all was a general at- 
mosphere of noise and concision, bells ringing, 
engines whistling, guards shouting, and porters 
running, none of which ever incommoded the 
young men or boys, but nearly drove their elders 
to distraction. 

But where, thought Marjory, can this Countess 
of Montfort and her party be. 

^^ I think, auntie, they'll be late/' she said at 
last. 

" Poor things, I pity them," said Mrs. Morton 
with a sigh. 

But at this moment appeared a stout, hand- 
some, rather elderly lady, who looked as if the 
world belonged to her, and as if no train could go 
without her — ^followed by a tall, higli-shouldered 
young man, with smooth fair hair-^ra little down 
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as moustache, and a bright pleasant face — and 
two pretty little girls, with an abundance of fair 
fuzzy hair, part of which seemed to have escaped 
from its rolls of plaits, and fell in one long rough 
curl at the side ; one of them carried the tiniest 
of white dogs in her arms, which seemed to cause 
them both far more solicitude than anything else 
in the world. Behind them came sundry maids 
and footmen, carrying cloaks, dressing-cases^ 
&c., Ac, some of which they proceeded to stow 
away in the coupS next our travellers, while others 
were arranged in the one at the other end. 

Maqory watched the group with interest, they 
looked so different to the people round them, 
wondering at the same time if there were any 
more to come, as that party seemed just sufficient 
for the one caupey when her attention was at- 
tracted by another arrival — a lady, young, and 
very beautiful, leaning heavily on a man's arm^ 
who half led, half carried her, as she moved on 
slowly, and with evident pain. She was very 
pale, and so slight and delicate, one almost ex- 
pected to see her fade away before one's eyes. 
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Marjory's gaze was riveted on her ; she thonght 
she had never seen anything half so beaatiful, 
except, perhaps, in a pictore of some holy saint 
of bygone days. 

"Auntie, look,'' she whispered, ** isn't she 
beautiful P" 

" Yes, dear, she's like my S. Agnes." 

^^ She looks holy enough to be any saint," Mar- 
jory answered. 

And then as the lady disappeared inside the 
carriage, Marjory sighed and said — 

" I think the world would be better if there 
were more faces like that, it makes one think of 
angels." 

How she longed to look into that coup6 for a 
few minutes, just to watch that pale lady a little 
longer I If she had, she would have seen her 
lying propped up by pillows, her maid near her, 
who seemed almost as careful of her as her other 
companion. She would have heard her gentle 
thanks, and earnest entreaties to ^' Montfort" 
not to be long coming down to see them. 

^^ I shall be so lonely without you," she said ; 
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^^ I don't think I shall ever manage to get out 
till you come." 

" Yes, you will, Agnes, dear," he answered, 
^^ I shall be down as soon as ever I can, I assure 
you- George will be with you on Saturday at 
all events, and that will be something." 

" George isn't you," she answered, with a sad 
smile. 

" Well, I'll do what I can, only don't fret, and 
get a little colour into those white cheeks by the 
time I come. There's the bell, now, good-bye ;" 
and stooping down he kissed her, telling her, as 
he saw the large tears gather in her eyes, " not 
to be such a silly little woman," and then hur- 
riedly left her. 

If Marjory could not watch that part of the 
Montfort party, she had some amusement watch- 
ing the other, as the two girls were leaning out 
of the window talking to the high-shouldered 
young man, and she could hear every word they 
said ; the subject of their conversation seemed to 
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be the intense bore of tbe place to whicb they 
were going. 

'^ I don't know what we're to do," one of them 
said ; *' itil be so awfully slow down there, we 
shan't have a soul to speak to, except ^ Baby.' " 

" That's not a compliment to ' Baby,' " he an- 
swered ; " I thought he was quite enough to keep 
you both amused from morning till uight." 

*^ So he is, the darling I" And they both fell 
to kissing the morsel of white fluff they held 
between them, so as nearly to suffocate him. 
'* Only he and we want a little variety some- 
times.*' 

^^ I think you'll all have it soon in the shape 
of a dead dog, if you kiss the poor little beast 
like that." 

^' Don't, George. How can you talk of any- 
thing so shocking ?-^He likes it." 

" So it appears," he replied coolly. 

^' What a wretch you are !" was the answer. 

" Thanks I If I'm a wretch I suppose you'll 
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DOt want me down on Saturday to be a little 
Tariefy to you and ^ Baby/ " 

" Oh I yes, we do ; we apologize humbly. There 
are * Baby's* paws ilp, supplicating for his mis- 
tress's forgiveness. You couldn't resist that, 
could you P" 

^^ No, I confess that is too touching a sight to 
be refused. I must say, I think you ought both 
to share his name. Such a pair of children I 
never saw." 

^^ Oh 1 we're so glad to be like him ; thank you, 
dear George ;" and a merry laugh followed. 

'^ Well, you don't look very miserable, though 
you are going into banishment." 

*^OhI yes, we are ; our hearts are broken." 

" Poor children I I'm afraid there's no help for 
it now, as you're just going. Here's Montfort 
come to say good-bye." 

The one they called^* Montfort'* had only time 
to reply to a question as to how ** Agnes " was, 
shake hands, and wish them " good-bye," when 
the whistle sounded, and they were offi 
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In that short moment Marjory could scarcely 
observe what he was like ; she could only see he 
was tall and powerful-looking, grave, and rather 
dark, not handsome, certainly, the face was too 
rugged for that ; yet there was a something about 
it that struck her^ she scarcely knew what, some- 
thing she had never seen before, and that she 
liked to think of now. What could that have 
been? 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Here we are at our journey's end, auntie I" said 
Marjory, as the train drew up before a small 
station, the word *' Beachhaven " printed in large 
letters on its walls. 

Poor Mrs, Morton, just aroused from a quiet 
sleep, looked as if she hardly liked the announce- 
ment, as it involved leaving a comfortable car- 
jiage, struggling for luggage, working one's way 
through a crowd, getting a cab, and settling one's 
self into lodgings. Sleep, even in a railway 
carriage, was preferable to this. 

" There seem to be a great many people, dear,'* 
she answered faintly. 

" Oh, not so very many, auntie," said Marjory, 
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with a reassuring smile ; *' I declare onr next door 
neighbours are getting out here, too." 

But Mrs. Morton didn't hear this remark^ nor 
did it cause her the same thrill of pleasure it did 
to Maijory ; she was only thinking of the diffi- 
culties before her. But these difficulties, seem- 
ingly so overwhelming, were soon surmounted by 
the help of Esther and a gigantic porter, who 
shouldered the boxes as if they'd been cardboard, 
ealled a cab, hoisted them on to it, put their 
owners inside, and had desired the driver to go to 
the *' Beach Cottage '* before Mrs. Morton knew 
very well where she was. 

" How lovely this is I " said Marjory, when, 
after a drive of about a quarter of a mile, at the 
back of a row of houses, they stopped at the door^ 
of a cottage built half under a mountain and 
fronting a broad expanse of sea, glowing like 
burnished gold in the evening sunlight. 

A neat landlady came out to greet them and 
show them to their rooms, which were in every 
respect just what Maijory would have desired : a 
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pretty little drawing-room on the ground floor 
facing the sea, a dining-room at the back, two 
bed-rooms above, opening out of each other for 
her and her aunt, and a room for Esther. Each 
one a room to themselves I What a sigh of plea- 
sure Marjory gave as she thought of this, and of 
the many hours she should pass there alone, or in 
company with her little aunt, undisturbed in her 
dreams or quiet readings, looking out on the lovely 
view before her, and soothed to calm repose by 
the low ripple of the waves on the sandy beach 
below. Surely this was happiness ; and if Mar- 
jory folded her hands and said her grace, accord- 
ing to Charles Lamb, surely she chose her moment 
welL 

The evening passed very quietly. When tea 
was over the little aunt was seated in a low chair 
by the open window, Marjory on a stool at her 
feet. ** Darling auntie, this is what I like," she 
began, stroking the little hand she held in hers. 
*' Just we two together, with no one to disturb us, 
and this lovely view to look at/' 
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** Yes, dear, I like it too." 

*' But are you sure you do, auntie, dear ?" said 
Marjory, as she looked up and saw the tears 
gathering in her aunt^s eyes. *^ Are you quite 
sure it doesn't give you pain coming back 
here ?" 

" Not pain, dear, it's too peaceful for that; but 
it brings the old days back again, and then I must 
feel sad." 

'^ Yes, darling, and yet you liked to come." 

" Oh, yes, it does not make much difference 
after all, they're always with me wherever I am, 
only this evening I seem to see them plainer." 

They were silent then a few moments, till Mar- 
jory, looking up, said, *^ Oh, auntie, it must be 
dreadful to remember happiness when it is gone. 
Is it better never to have had it, do you think ? " 

'* No, Marjory," and the little voice grew strong 
as she spoke. " No, I would not say that. I 
thank God every day of my life for the happiness 
I have had, and I try to bow to His will for tak» 
ing it from me." 
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Marjory only murmured — 

"This is truth, the poet rings. 
Sorrow's crown of sorrows is remembering happier thiags.'* 

'* Not quite, Marjory — ^I think it would be worse 
never to have had them. Now I can feel they're 
only being kept for me, to be mine again. It 
could not be so if I had never had them.'* 

" But you've such a long time to wait for that, 
auntie." 

" Not so very long, my child. * A thousand 
years in Thy sight are but as yesterday/ " 

" Yes, auntie, dear, that's all very well for you 
that are so good. But Fm not you, and I can't 
make myself, who live in time, feel as if I was in 
eternity." 

" I don't understand that, Marjory. I only know 
God's words are given us for comfort. He said 
that ^ a thousan4 years are but as yesterday,' for 
our comfort, and it's the worse for us if we can't 
feel it" 

'^ I'm sure it is, auntie ; but are not we all 
creatures of time, so we must, as a law of our 
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natore, feel its pleasures and its pains. I wish 
anyone who tries to comfort others would ever 
realize this, and then I think they'd do so much 
more good than by trying to put us in a false 
position. I don't mean this for you, darling 
auntie. I know you feel it all, and it does help 
you. I only mean it for sinners like myself and 
my neighbours." 

^^ But would a greater realization of the pains 
and pleasures of time help you to bear them 
better?" 

** In one way it would, certainly, for it would 
be starting with a truth I could feel and under- 
stand, so it would make me much more likely to 
Lelieve the rest" 

^' But is there not such a thing as faith, Mar- 
jory, which is believing without understanding?'' 

" Yes, I know," Marjory answered, with a sigL 
«* But to me faith seems such a far higher thing, 
reasoned up to than merely taken blindly." 

<^ I don't think that is the faith of a little child, 
dear.*^ 
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** But yet GtoA kas given ns reason to use for 
some great purpose, and if He means us to accept 
blindly where is the use of it ? / think a faith 
that has been gained by a hard battle of reason- 
ing something much grander than a plain, sim- 
ple, unreasoning one, believing just because you 
are told, which, after all, is a gift of God just as 
much as amiability or a good temper. It's no 
credit to such for believing simply, it's their 
nature— happy, peaceful, delightful for them in 
this world, but yet I can't help thinking that the 
others, who have been in the battle front, in the 
midst of the spears and arrows, who have 
struggled onward through *the darkness up to 
God,' will have a nobler reward in the world to 
come." 

•*I don't know, Marjory; there is a high 
reward, I think, promised to that simple child- 
like belief. Besides, dear, all that sort of reason- 
ing does very well sitting here talking quietly ; 
but how will it stand when any great change 
comes, a great happiness or a great sorrow ? It 
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seems to me, the sooner we are famished with a 
perfect, trasting faith for both these the better/' 

" For happiness, anntie ? " said Marjory, 
musingly. 

" Yes, my child, for happiness, certainly. A 
great happiness — such as mine was — is so strange 
a thing in this world, one could hardly bear it 
without that calm faith in the Father who sent 
it. You do not understand me, perhaps." 

" Hardly. I have so little idea of such happi- 
ness, I can scarcely realise the need of faith to 
bear it" 

" You are right ; it must, perhaps, be felt to 
be understood. God send you that happiness, my 
darling, and may it be your teacher, as it was 
mine I" 

" A blessed teacher, auntie, but one I'm afraid 
I must do without. Well for me, perhaps," she 
went on bitterly, " to be without great happi- 
ness if I escape the great sorrows too." 

" No, Marjory, not well. You'll let me say that 
you, of all people, need the happiness of which 
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IVe spoken ; all women need it, but you more 
than most. You would then no longer sit mus- 
ing, dreaming, reasoning about faith and such 
like matters —you would live in a great ^a^^, and 
there is nothing like that to quell all vain ques- 
tionings." 

** Yes, auntie, you've said the truth ; but how 
am I to get it ? It's just as much the gift of God 
as faith itself." 

" So it is ; but there is such a thing as the 
happiness beiug there, but man's own fault caus- 
ing it to be withheld." 

" Oh I auntie, that's like mamma — ^please don't 
be like her." 

" No, dear, I only judge from what you tell 
me yourself, and from what I know of you. I 
see how oflen you are in a dream at the wrong 
time, and you tell me how continually you are 
weighing things against each other, calculating,, 
splitting hairs, when you ought to be throwing 
yourself into what's going on around you." 

** Throwing myself 1 but that's exactly what I 
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can't do— I mast think about the throw first, and 
then—" 

" The time is past, Marjory/* 

Marjory looked up into her aunt's face, the tears 
shining in her eyes. 

^^ I'm a sad weight to myself, auntie, a sad 
puzzle. I wish sometimes almost I could be with- 
out thought and without brains, and be happy 
like the people about me,'' 

** Don't wish that, my child; there is some 
good reason, depend upon it, for the thought, 
and the brains, and the worries now, and a good 
way out of the weight of them, too, afterwards ; 
I pray God it may be the way of happiness." 

XiOng after her aunt had laid down to rest that 
night, Marjory sat alone in her room by the open 
window, her eyes upon that calm "world of 
waters" stretching in infinite distance before her, 
her ears catching the measured splash of the 
waves upon the shore, and her thoughts at their 
old woriE of sad meditation ; to-night^ perhaps, 
more sad than was their wont, for to-night a 
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haanting thought^ that had been with her of 
late, was more present than ever, a thought that 
life was something better than the cold grey plain 
on which she trod, that there was light and colour 
to be found on its horizon ; a glory and beauty, 
throwing into grand relief the dark clouds that 
too often accompanied them^ so that many in this 
life would plunge boldly into those shades of 
darkness to bathe but for a moment in that sea 
of light beyond. And all this passed by her ua« 
seen, unknown, unfelt. 

" Oh I" she thought, " there must be some- 
thing worse than the memory of ^ happier things,* 
and something better than a mere life of ^ sober 
week days, with a Sabbath at their close ' — some- 
thing which I haye missed, and which misses me 
^-something that I may miss &r eyer, and never 
find — * no, not in Heaven'— 

' The deed that never hatH been done, the tear 
That never hath been wept ; who Jknows how deep 
These Inrk in nnliyed lives P " 

With those words ringing in her ears she kid 
down that night to sleep. 
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Was it that their memory haunted her still — 
the memory of those thoughts and of those words 
— ^that in sleep she was transported into that sad 
future she had imagined for herself? She 
dreamed she stood at the portal of a new and 
strange world. Bights were there, the counter- 
part of those below ; sounds^ the echo of earth's 
words and music ; but in all was a sense of new- 
ness, of perfection never felt in this our world of 
change. Forms flitted to and fro, each face 
seeming to bear the word ^* completion" as if 
stamped upon it by God Himself. Some listened 
to the musiC) some gazed upon the sij^hts, while 
others gathered flowers* One stood by her own 
side at the portal — her little aunt ; in her hand 
she carried a bunch of withered flowers ; memories 
they of some she had known on earth — those 
memories so sad, and yet so sweet — ^but in an 
instant, as she placed her foot upon the path be- 
yond, the memories had vanished, the reality was 
there ; the flowers she still held, but no longer 
withered, no longer drooping— the light of Heaven 
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had touched them, and the fading flowers of 
earth had become the changeless garland of 
Heaven. The rapture of that face who could tell 
— a rapture^ truly, that can only find its place in 
Heaven I 

But what were her own feelings at the sight ? 
First wonder, then a longing indescribable — then 
blank despair. She bore no flowers of earth, 
for her none had blossomed, none had faded, none 
bloomed for her now, and even in Heaven she 
found a blank. Oh I the anguish of that mo- 
ment ! Its intensity was more than she could 
bear, and she awoke — awoke but for a moment, 
to sleep again, and dream again of the same scene 
once more. But a change was there, the sense 
of completion, of perfection, was wanting now, 
and with it a sense of hope to her own heart. 
Heaven's light was there, but earth's shadow too; 
the light above^ beyond, the shadow resting on 
the path before her ; to reach it the shadow must 
be crossed, but how ? As she thought of this an 
angel form rose out of the light and beckoned 
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her onwards. The face^ the form, 8he had seen 
before ; they were those of the sweet, pale ladj 
she had looked on with such wondering ad- 
miration ; her hand was held out towards her, 
loving words led her onwards ; she approached 
tlie shadow, stood one moment before it, and then 
she knew no more ; the lights and shadows of 
her dream had vanished, and instead the bright 
light of a June morning was shining full upon 
her face, and the shadow had fled she knew not 
whither. But was it strange, when she rose 
from sleep that morning, the first thought 
that greeted her was not the scene of beauty 
that awaited her outside, the sense of quiet, of 
freedom, and of peace, the new life, the pleasant 
intercourse, the happy solitude? No, none of 
these; her one thought was of the sweet, pale 
lady, with the face of Agnes, Saint and Martyr. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Bbaohhaven, in former days a straggling sea- 
side hamlet, had of late risen considerably in im- 
portance. It boasted of a railway station now, 
and a Eoyal Marine Hotel just opposite, with 
its multitude of windows, golden weathercocks, 
stuccoed fronts and general modem appearance ; 
its Strand Terrace — a uniform set of red brick 
houses, facing the sea, and affording any amount 
of accommodation to visitors ; its Mountain Ter^ 
race— a uniform set of white houses, further from 
the sea, but further also from the noisy railroad, 
nearer the High Street and ^ts shops, and com- 
manding a glorious mountain view ; its detached 
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and semi-detached villas, enclosed in their own 
gardens, and possessing a general air of prim 
grandeur ; its promenade, its Italian band, its 
bathing season, its excursion trains, its fashion- 
able visitors, its brightly coloured boats, its 
yachts, and its regatta. A most important place, 
forsooth, was this little town of Beachhaven, very 
diflferent to the quiet village of long ago, so dear 
to the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Morton, and where 
they two had spent such pleasant weeks together, 
enjoying the lovely scenery, the fresh sea-breezes, 
and the stillness all around. 

But that was long ago. Now things were dif- 
ferent. And yet, for the sake of that long ago, 

» 
the place was dear to Mrs. Morton. Changed 

as it might be, the change could not root out all 
old associations, nor eflFace a beauty which was 
part and parcel of the scene itself; a beauty which 
no change can ever mar — the beauty of mountain, 
wood, and water, the beauty which is inseparable 
from the calm face of nature. 

What change could ever spoil the quiet gran- 
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denr of the Beach Head, raising its lofty summit 
to the cloads above, while its base lay anchored 
in the waves beneath? What cared it for the 
basiling engine, with its train of carriages, that 
daily ran their busy way right through its granite 
rocks? Could they disturb the shadows on its 
mountain sides, or the sunlight at its top ? Could 
troops of tourists and companion donkeys disturb 
its real self, or alter one word of the message 
written on its quiet face — the message of a 
strength in calm ? Could all the crowd of world- 
lings at its feet take off, for one instant, from its 
solemn beauty ? Could all the fashionable life 
there gathered, the gossip^ the bands, the excur- 
sion, trains, and the boat races, intermeddle with 
the true meaning of that scene? The endless 
wastaof waters stretching out into the far horizon, 
the wide sweep of shining sand, with its double 
boundary of Beachey Head and Beach Bock at 
either end ; the smiling back ground of wood and 
pasture land, ending in the noble range of moun- 
tain, still and quiet in the far-off distance? No. 
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What of man and bis bosiness, woman and ber 
fashions, can in reality disturb such a scene as 
that, a scene that God has spread oat to speak to 
the hearts of His creatures^ as much as any hymn 
or sermon that was ever written — ^if only they 
can read the meaning. Ah I that is it Hymns 
and sermons bear their meaning on their very 
surface ; so does Nature, too, in truth ; and yet 
how often is that meaning hidden I Who among 
the group of idle saunterers at Beachhav^i ever 
read one line of the message written there ? And 
yet, if they only knew, what comfort and what 
joy, what warning and what sympathy it could 
bring them I One or two did know, but they 
were not idle saunterers, though idle they might 
seem, for it was a time of holiday to them both ; 
one of them a quiet little lady in deep widow's 
weeds, the other a tall, grave, dreamy woman. 
They knew it ; they read it word by word and 
line by line, shrinking from the busy scene around 
them, shrinking from the sea-side loungers, from 
the grand hotel, the conventional terraces, and 
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the detached villas^ shrinking altogether fix)m the 
fashionable end, in the calm seclnsion of their 
little cottage by the mountain side— standing in 
the midst of its little garden of roses and pinks, 
stocks and wallflowers, and all that made sweet 
the air and charmed the eye — there they rested 
a qniet while from the noise and turmoil, din and 
bustle of life, seeing it, hearing it, and yet nn- 
tonched, unhindered, by a sight or sound them- 
selves. 

This surely was the life for Maijory— this, if 
anything, was what her soul longed after. Yes, 
to her it was very pleasant, very soothing ; but 
yet there was a want, a longing which remained 
still unfulfilled, though day by day i^e wished 
and hoped it might be gratified. It was for the* 
sight of a holy, saint-like face, seen once on earth 
with waking eyes, and once at heaven's gate in 
dreams — a face that haunted her, a memory that 
would not be effaced, a face she searched for, ever 
since, even venturing to the promenade where 
all the beau numde congre gated, in the vain hope 
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of seeing it again. Bat, no, nothing there was 
holy or saint-like* nothing there reminded her of 
her sweet, pale lady, with S. Agnes' face — ^no- 
thing, unless it were the sight of two Kttle yellow- 
haired maidens and their white dog, seated with 
the important-looking lady in a coroneted car- 
riage, for they evidently belonged in some way to 
her, and the sight of them caused her heart to 
thrill for an instant, thinking somehow the other 
lady might appear ; how she could not tell ; but 
the thrill passed off as the hope died away, and 
she returned home to think and dream and hope 
again, till in her thoughts and dreams she had 
woven a saintly halo round that face, lifting her 
up from earth to heaven itself, and changing her 
' wholly from an earth-bom woman to the angel- 
being of her dreams. Sometimes there was 
another face associated with that one; not a 
beautiful or dream face, only strong and grave 
and manly — not interesting in the world's mean- 
ing of the term, and yet, for some unknown 
reason, interesting to her ; and she wondered on 
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in a sort of dreamy way^ if she should ever see it 
again either^ wishing for that too; why she could 
not tell. She only felt a sense of pleasure con- 
nected with ity a feeling that she could not have 
defined^ and for the first time in her life she 
suffered a feeling to exist without attempting to 
explain or reason upon it. 

Why was this P Was it that her aunt's words 
were already taking effect?-— that she began to 
see it was a waste of life and happiness, stop- 
ping to reason and account for everything, and 
was determined now to profit by advice, and give 
it over ? Was this the cause P Hardly, I should 
say. Was it not rather that the first page of 
life's great lesson was unfolding before her — ^a 
lesson new, unread by her, whose opening and 
whose closing word was feeling, and where rea- 
soning, therefore, had but little place. 

Happy for you, Marjory, if this is indeed the 
task you have begun I Happy, truly, for this is 
woman's noblest training — a training that will 
49et her heart to work and calm her brain — ^a 
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training that will lead her on to fill her real place 
in life — a place that gives her strength and gives 
her power in the world — a woman's strength, a 
woman's power, which both spring straightway 
from the heart. 

Deny this, if you will^ and say instead^ that 
woman sinks and fails too often 'neath the bitter 
learning of that lesson. And so she does, it may 
be, in the world's sight, but is it so in truth ? If 
she has the real stuff within her, the bitter train- 
ing will only raise her higher, lift her into the in- 
most recesses of that citadel, whence all her 
victories are in reality achieved, and teach her the 
use of her own true weapons ; for heart is woman's 
province, feeling her true world ; with heart she 
conquers, with feeling she will win the day, even 
though she combat man himself— man with mind 
and man with might, ay, and keep her own place 
of true and noble woman all the while. 

But what of jthis did Marjory know? As 
yet she was only living on from day to day, 
happy and very still, with nothing to disturb her 
quiet, but only that vague longing. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



** Auntie, dear, you're tired to-day," said Mar- 
jory, to her little annt one afternoon, about a 
week after their arrival. ^' Come and sit on the 
rocks with me and rest, while I read you your 
favourite ^ Lotos Eaters.' " 

*^ Very well, dear,'* said her aunt. ^' I think it 
would rest me to hear you read that poem. There 
is no joy but calm," she murmured half to her- 
selil ** I Kke the sound of those words, Mar- 
jory." 

^'Yes, auntie, and there is such a sense of 
calm about the whole poem ; the very words 
seem to make one quiet. It suits this evening, 
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too, when it's so still everywhere. Just the 
day— 

* To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender, carving lines of creamy spray. 
To lend onr hearts and spirits wholly 
To the inflaence of mild-minded melancholy.' " 

Mrs. Morton heaved a heavy sigh — perhaps she 
was thinking of the lines that follow : — 

"To mnse and brood, and live again in memory 
With those old faces of onr infancy, 
Heap'd over with a monnd of grass. 
Two handfnls of white dost) shnt in an am of brass." 

Marjory may have thought so, for she only 
kissed her silently, put the little arm in hers, 
and led her to the seat on the rocks overlooking 
the sea. 

For some time they sat quite still, listening to 
the quiet ripple of the waves, and giving them- 
selves over to the peaceful influences of sight and 
sound ; then Marjory, in a low, deep tone, and 
measured utterance that seemed to keep time with 
the murmur of the waves, read of those who, 
wearied with their wanderings, their troubles, toil 
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and labours, wars, tmnult and nnrest of life, 
sighed only for repose. 

And she who sat by and listened — that weary, 
careworn woman, seemed to find in those words 
the echo of her thoughts^ and meekly she folded 
her small hands together, and grew more calm 
and hopeful as she heard, thinking that for her 
too there was a place of rest — a place where joy 
would mingle with the calm, and where ^' the 
mounting wave '' of time would " roll her soon '* 
—a place, not of " dark death " or " dreamful 
ease," or "resting weary limbs on beds of aspho- 
del/' but rest in its fullest, truest, widest sense, 
rest of which we on this weary earth can form no 
true conception, rest which we can only know 
when we have closed our eyes on this our life for 
ever, and opened them again upon another world, 
another life, and with that waking learnt to know 
the real meaning of that ^' rest that remaineth to 
the people of God." 

The poem ended, Marjory closed the book, and 
silence fell again. 
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Had Malory but known wbo had reckoned 
themselves amongst her listeuera that afternoon, 
Bhe would hardly hare read bo calmly and qoietly 
forward, bat buried in her Bubject, she was quite 
nnaware of the ^proach of two persons — one 
lying backward in a low-wheeled chair, with a 
Bweet, pale, holy face ; the other dark and grave, 
and with that look upon his face that for some 
cause unknown had pleased her once so well. But 
there they were, separated but by a narrow ledge 
of rock, close to which the chair was drawn ; and 
where the lady lay and listened eagerly to every 
word that Maijory was readmg. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry it's over," she said, when 
the voice ceased. " I wish she would read again, 
Montfort ; it is so soothing." 
" She reads well," said the other. 
" Quite beautifolly. How I should like to hear 
her every day." 

" Vm sfiaid that's hardly possible," said her 
companion, with a grave abstracted air, but look- 
ing at her anxiously all the while, as if his great 
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desire was to give her pleasure, and sorry now 
that it was out of his power to do so. 

** Oh, Montfort, I know it's not possible," said 
the lady, with a merry laugh. " Did you think 
of buying her for me like a slave ?'* 

Marjory heard the laugh; it roused her from a 
dream, and she remembered it was time to take 
her little aunt home, so they rose and prepared 
to descend the rocks together. 

" I wish she would come this way," said the 
lady; **I should like to see if her fate agrees 
with her voice." 

In another instant her wish was gratified, for 
on looking up she saw Marjory standing right 
above her. And Marjory, what were her feelings 
when she saw herself thus saddenly brought face 
to face with the beautiful lady of her dream ? 
For a moment she stood as if spell-bound, gazing 
as a devout worshipper might on the living reality 
of the saint of his prayers ; then she remembered 
herself, and blushing crimson, turned to give her 
arm to her aunt ; but the pale lady had looked , 
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almost as intently at her, and wlien she had gone 
on a few steps beyond hearing distance^ looked up 
at her companion and said — 

'^ Tes, I like it ; the face does agree with the 
voice." 

He, though he appeared so careless to outward 
things, had watched the whole scene, half amused^ 
half pleased at Marjory's rapt expression; he 
had seen that blush too^ and Marjory always 
looked well when she .blushed, it gave colouring 
to her otherwise neutral-tinted face. So, very 
likely, if his thoughts were told, he would havo 
said, too, *^I like it;" but then. he rarely did 
speak his thoughts, so they must remain for the 
present shrouded in mystery. 

Marjory's longing was at length fulfilled. She 
had seen her beautifal lady on earth again, and 
so fall was her heart of the fact that she grew 
quite communicative to her aunt on a subject that 
for the last week had been principally confined ta 
her own thoughts. Now that she had really seen 
her she could speak of her again. When the last 
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sight of her had been that strange dream, which 
somehow had so curiously affected her, she could 
hardly put her feelings into words, it all seemed 
so dreamy, so mysterious^ so vague, and yet so 
true ; but now it was different — the dream spell 
was broken in upon, and her tongue once more 
unlocked. 

Mrs. Morton was quite glad to see her so in- 
terested in any creature of real flesh and bloody 
and listened contentedly to all her raptures and 
wonderings, putting in a gentle note of admira-* 
tion herself occasionally. 

" And the gentleman, dear, who can he be ?** 
she said once. 

" I don't know, auntie : I hardly saw him to- 
day." 

^^ He's not her husband " (with a half sigh on 
that word so precious to her heart), " for when 
you were looking at her face, I was looking at her 
beautiful white hands — she'd no gloves on, dear — 
(I don't know why— the heat, perhaps), and on 
the left there were no rings at all." 

E 5 
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" I didn't think he was her hnsband, auntie." 
No more she did : the very mspidoQ of aoch a 
thing was new to her. 

" Engaged to her, perhaps," Mrs. Morton 
answered, and then a silence followed, nnbroken 
any more by Maijory, who for some nnacconnt- 
able reason did not seem inclined for more con- 
versation, and unnoticed by her aunt, who 
saffered her own thoughts to drift away into 
those far-off days where they so often wandered, 
and from whence she coold only at times, with 
difficulty, recall them. A word would suffice fbr 
this, and that word just spoken never failed to do 
so. But Maijory had no memories connected 
with it, 80 the suggestion only served to ruffle 
the qniet tenor of her tiioughts. Why was this ? 
Maq'ory would have been the last to answer that 
question satisfactorily. 

Kezt day, the weather, lately eo beantifol, 
gave ominous signs ^of a change ; tbe air was 
snltry and oppiefisive ; no breath of wind dis- 
tnrbed the glassy surface of the sea, and gloomy 
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clouds gathered on the horizon. Mrs. Morton, 
quite overcome by the heaviness of the atmos- 
phere, confessed herself fit for nothing but to lie 
quiet on the sofa ; but Maijory, nothing daunted 
—after seeing to her aunt's comforts — set out on 
her customary rambles. 

As usual, aft^r a few turns up and down the 
beach, she made her way to her seat among the 
rocks, and opening a book she had brought with 
her sat down as if to read, but, to judge by the 
turning of the pages, the reading could not have 
gone very far that day, her eyes and thoughts 
seeming busier with real objects than with those 
of the imagination, even though a ^^ Schiller " 
had called them into seeming life, in the magic 
page before her. On and on she sat^ the air 
growing each moment heavier, the sky more 
dark, when, just as a heavy raindrop fell and she 
was rising to return home, a sound of wheels 
reached her ears, and looking down she saw what 
she had been waiting for all along, her 
^^ beautiful lady " on the sands below. She was 
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lying in her low-wheeled chair drawn by a 
servant, an elderly woman^ not her nsual com- 
panion, walking by her side — this latter seemed 
not a little anxious at the stormy look of the 
weather and her mistress's unsheltered position, 
for Marjory heard her saying as they approached : 
" We had better hurry, my lady, if you can bear 
it, for the storm's just beginning." 

"But I'm afraid I can't bear it," the lady 
answered. " Couldn't we take shelter somewhere 
till it's over ? — oh, there's a flash of lightning, 
what shall we do, Waitman ?" This was added 
in a trembling tone, as of one much frightened 
and the face grew even more white than before. 

"There's only that cottage near, my lady," 
answered Waitman, " I'm sure they'd take us in 
there." 

Marjory heard the last words, and in an instant, 
overcoming her shyness, came up telling them 
she lived in that cottage, and would only be too, 
glad if they would make use of it. 

" Oh, thank you," said the lady, in a voice 
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half audible^ but with a smile that rewarded 
Marjory for the effort. 

*^ I will go and teU mj aunt," she continued, 
and ran into the house to say: ^^ Auntie, my 
beautiful lady's coming to take refuge here from 
the storm I " which communication so dazed little , 
Mrs. Morton she had only half time to collect 
her wits before the chair drew up at the door, 
and the ^^ beautiful lady'' was lifted into her 
drawing-room. 

Poor little Mrs. Morton, there was nothing for 
it then but to make the best of her alarming 
position. Alarming, sounds a strong word, — ^but 
to one of Mrs. Morton's nervous shrinking nature 
any unexpected incident, or above all, any 
contact with strangers, was really in her eyes 
quite of an alarming nature. But in this instance 
there was one counteracting element which had 
always power to allay her fears, and bring out all 
that was great and womanly in her nature — that 
was, the stranger before her was^ill and suffering, 
helpless, seeking her protection, and these motives 
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were enough to make her brave the dangers of 
Una herself, without even the friendly lion to 
support and fight for her* 

** Pray come in," she said in her little gentle 
hesitating voice; ^^ won't you lie down on the 
sofa, and let me get you a glass of wine?" 

'^ Thank you, ma'am," said the maid, the poor 
lady being by this time quite unable to speak, 
and only submitting to what was done for her, 
helplessly as a child. 

*^ Thank you, her ladyship will be better soon ; 
she's very delicate^ and the storm affects her 
sadly." 

*' Poor thing," said Mrs. Morton, helping to 
arrange her on the sofa with as much quiet 
determination as if she had known her all her 
life. " Maqory, run and get her some wine." 

"Not yet, ma'am; best leave her quite quiet 
for a tima There, my lady; now don't fret 
yourself; see how much farther off that peal 
was." 

Of course, another much louder than any of 
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the former was heard the next instant. It's 
always the way in thunder-storms ; and Wait- 
man, seeing she had made an unfortunate obser- 
yation, turned to some other source of comfort 
not quite so hazardous as the last. 

Marjory could only stand at the foot of the 
sofa, gazing in pitying admiration, at her 
^^ beautiful lady/' who looked more beautiful 
than ever she thought, lying there, stretched to 
the fall length of her tall, slender figure, the rich 
auburn hair drawn back in smooth bands from 
her white forehead, the eyelids closed, the long 
dark fringes sweeping the colourless cheek, the 
thin white hands clasped together as if striving, 
by the very attitude, to calm the fears that would 
not wholly be allayed — ^no life, no motion any- 
where, but in the quivering of the parted lips and 
contraction of the brow, as peal after peal rolled 
solemnly above them, or a flash more vivid than 
the rest lit up the darkness around. 

Marjory thought involuntarily of the saints of 
old, lying waiting for the stroke of martyrdom in 
the midst of a dark and stormy world. 
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*^ Might I not get something for her?" she 
said at length, grieyed at the sight of the still, 
suffering face. 

" Thank you, ma*am ; if you could get a little 
* eau de Cologne * and water we might bathe the 
poor head a little." 

Marjory was gone before the words were hardly 
out of her mouth, and in a minute or two re- 
turned with what was needed, begging at the 
same time, in a hesitating voice^ to be allowed to 
apply it herself. 

"You're very kind, ma'am; I'm sure Lady 
Agnes would be sorry to trouble you, but if you 
would, I would try and rub her hands a bit." 

Marjory had never felt so proud of waiting on 
any one before, as wringing out the soft hand- 
kerchief she laid it gently on the burning fore- 
head. How was she rewarded by the sigh of 
relief, relaxing of the rigid limbs, and the words, 
" Thank you, that is so nice." 

Then, as by degrees the storm died away, after 
two or three gasping sighs she opened her eyes, 
and fixed them full on Marjory, as if trying to 
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think who she was ; and then as she remembered^ 
a smile lit up her whole face, and taking Marjory's 
hand, she said — 

*^ So it is you — I'm so glad. " 

Marjory hardly knew what to answer, she only 
felt her heart bound at the words. 

"She's getting better," said Mrs. Morton, 
approaching the sofa. " Mightn't she have a 
glass of wine now ? I think it would do her 
good." 

" I think it would," said Mrs. Waitman, " if 
not too much trouble, ma'am." 

" Oh, no trouble at all," said Marjory, bringing 

the wine herself. 

» 

" You're very kind," said Lady Agnes ; " I'm 
so sorry to put you to such inconvenience." 

" I wish you wouldn't say that," said Marjory. 
*^ There, I think you're a little better now." 

" I am, indeed," she answered. " It seems 
clearing, too, so I must go." 

" Do lie down a minute or two longer," said 
Marjory, " you're hardly strong enough yet" 
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^' I do feel qnite stupid still/' she replied, 
" but perhaps the air will do me good." 

"The rain's quite over, my lady," said the 
maid; ^^ perhaps you had better try and get 
home, now you're better." 

'* If you really wish it, we oughtn't to keep 
you," said Mrs. Morton. '^ I hope you don't live 
far off?" 

" In the * Strand House,' opposite the pro- 
menade," Lady Agnes answered. 

" Oh 1 that's a good way," said Marjory. 
" Are you sure you are able for it?" 

'^ I think so," she answered, rising off the 
sofa. 

«^ May I help you ?" said Marjory, giving her 
an arm to lean on. 

" Thank you so much," she replied. " I don't 
know how I can thank you enough, and you," 
giving her hand to Mrs. Morton. 

Then, as she reached the door, she turned to 
Marjory with a smile that made her think of 
saints again, and said — 
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^^ Good-bye, I should like to meet you again so 
much." 

And Marjory's eyes fully testified to the same 
desire. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



*^ Agnes, you're not too tired to-day, are you? 
Do tell us all about your adventure of yesterday,** 
said one of the little yellow-haired maidens draw- 
ing a low chair close to the open window near 
where Lady Agnes* sofa was placed. 

*^ Oh do, Agnes, dear, I'm certain you're quite 
rested," said the other, almost at the same in- 
stant seating herself dog in arms opposite her 
twin sister. " We're both dying to hear all about 
it, and we've so little to amuse us here." 

'< My dear, I'm quite glad to tell you everything 
you want to know," said Lady Agnes. " It was 
only yesterday evening that I was so stupidly 
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knocked up^ I had to go to bed instead of 
talking." 

^* Poor dear, so you had; and Flossy and I had 
to wait all night, panting with excitement, to 
hear the news. We found out something though, 
didn't we, Flossy?" 

"Oh, yes, we found out the name of your 
hostess and her niece, which I do believe you 
don't know yet yourself." 

" I don't indeed, Lou ; and how did you find it 
out?" 

" Oh, in such a low way you'll be quite shocked, 
you dear old saint." 

" Indeed you will," said Flossy ; "but I'm going 
to tell you all the same. Thomas heard it when 
he was waiting in the landlady's best parlour, and 
he told it to Elise, and she told it to us. Wasn't 
that low of us, Agnes P" 

Before Agnes could answer Lou broke in with — 

" I thought of asking Waitman first, but then 
she looked so terribly like a cross old wolf, ^ Baby » 
and we ran away and hid as fast as we could." 
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'^ Their names are Mrs. Morton and Miss Gra- 
ham/' exclaimed Flossy, almost before her sister 
had done speaking. 

*^ Marjory Graham ! what a pretty name I" said 
Lady Agnes> musingly, as if it brought something 
pleasant before her. 

^^ Marjory — ^is that her other name ?" said the 
two little girls together. ^^How did yon find 
that out P" 

*' I heard her aunt calling her by it." 

" Oh, now I think you look as if you were go- 
ing to tell us the whole story/' said Lou, quite 
forgetting that it was entirely owing to her own 
and her sister's chatter that the whole story 
hadn't been told before. ^^ But first say good- 
morning to ' Baby/ please, or his feeUngs will be 
hurt. There, *Baby,' give your paw to your 
stepsister like a good fellow." 

" Baby " being only a ball of pretly white fluff, 
and not in the least of the ugly learned kind, did 
not vouchsafe the slightest notice of this last re- 
mark, and it was only by dint of taking his little 
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paw in her hand and putting it into Lady Agnes's 

that his mistress could get her orders obeyed. 

"Good morning, *Baby,*'' said Lady Agnes, 

taking the reluctant paw; which operation was 

no sooner concluded than the little creature darted 

back to his former position — ^his hind legs on Lady 

Lou's lap, his front ones on the window-sill, from 

whence he could observe everything that went 
forward on the promenade below. 

"Now doesn't he look pretty, Agnes?" said 
the little girls simultaneously. 

"He really does,'* answered Lady Agnes, 
thinking at the same time she might extend the 
remark to his little mistresses, who with their 
bright, fair, child faces, and long wavy golden 
hair, hanging in masses over their shoulders to 
dry, and their pale green dresses, suiting so per- 
fectly with the hair and complexion, formed no 
unfitting picture of a pair of mermaids just risen 
out of the waters. And yet she sighed as she 
looked at them ; seeking in vain through all that 
fair beauty for one shade of anything higher than 
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the mere intellect of children^ knowing she might 
seek for ever and never find it^ or one single feel- 
ing in sympathy with her own. And yet she was 
very fond of her little stepsisters, which made her 
all the more sorry for their useless butterfly lives ; 
and they were very fond of her too, in their simple, 
<jhildlike way — a way never distinguished by the 
smallest consideration for her, or one effort to 
understand her better than they did. But Agnes 
had learned to bear this, as well as many another 
thing that came against her in her lonely, suffer- 
ing life. 

*^And now begin, Agnes,'* said Lou, "at the 
very beginning, from the time you went out yes- 
terday in your bath-chair." 

"Well, I set out yesterday afternoon to take a 
drive in my bath-chair, and — " 

"Oh but, Agnes, I want to tell you," said 
J^lossy, " mamma said you oughtn't to have gone 
at all when it looked so stormy, and she was just 
going to advise you not, when she found you 
were gone." 
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" Well, dear, perhaps I oughtn't ; only you see 
I felt so lonely after Montfort went I wanted to 
get out a little to cheer me up." 

"Was that really the reason, Agnes, dear? 
How can you fret after a brother only? We 
never fret when George goes, do we, Lou ?" 

" Oh, no I'' said Lou, bursting into a mbrry 
laugh, "of course we don't" 

" But I think it's a little different with you, 
dears. You know you have each other — " 

" And * Baby,' " said the two girls. 

" Yes, and ^ Baby ;' and you can run about and 
amuse yourselves — not like stupid me, who must 
lie down and be all by myself." 

" Oh, but we sit with you sometimes ; we're 
sitting with you now, so you can't fret for Mont- 
fort now, because you're not by yourself." 

Agnes only smiled, finding it utterly useless 
to think of refuting that argument, not wishing 
to explain the difference that existed between the 
grave, thoughtful, earnest man, full of intellect 
and feeling — - who undA^atood every turn of 

VOL. I. F 
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her mind, anticipated if possible ^vetty irisli 
of her heart — her only brotiier— and the two 
thoughtless children by her side. 

'^ But when am I to go on with the story?*' was 
all she said. 

" Oh, now 1" they both exclaimed. 

" Well, I had gone some way when it began 

to look so dark I thought of turning, when, just 

as I had gone round those rocks, below the Beach 

Head, the storm began in earnest, and we, or 

rather Waitman, for I was growing too &int to 

do anything — was just wondering what we should 

do, when Miss Graham came, and offered us shel* 

ter at her aunt's cottage, and then IhaveaTagoe 

remembrance of getting in there, somehow, of a 

gentle little lady in widow's mournii^g, who made 

me lie down on the sofa, and the rest is a blank, 

till I felt something cold put on my head by some 

soft cool hands ; and then I suppose the storm 

began to die away, for I was ^le to open my 

eyes, and look into my kiikd nursed face, smd it 

was a face I liked so much, I think it iaelped to 

make me well." 



J 
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^^ Bnt what sort of face was it, Agnes ? You've 
bardlj told ns anj^hing, yet What a pity it is 
that thunder makes yon faint, yon might hava 
gathered so mnch more/' said Flossy. 

^ I don't think I can tell you exactly what sort 
of face it was, and I don't think either of you 
would have cared for it ; but I like it for some- 
thing that I can't exactly explain, something 
that I don't often see in any face." 

" Oh I dear me, I wonder what it was," said 
Lou, ^^ we'd quite like to see her, if she had such 
an odd face." 

" It's not odd, Lou,*' said Agnes, laughing, *4t 
had only a look I can't quite describe." 

** Well, but you can tell us something about 
her complexion, and eyes, and hair, and figure, 
if you can't tell about the odd look in her face," 
said Flossy. 

^* I'll try ; but you know I've seen her so littie. 
I think her eyes are a sort of gray, set rather deep 
an her head; her hair is brown." 

'^^ Dark or Ught?" said Lou. 

F 2 
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"Neither; between the two, I shonld say. 
Her complexion was not remarkable, except that 
she had hardly any colour, and her figure is tall 
and slender/' 

'*I don't think she could be very pretiy, 
Flossy," said Lou. 

" I didn't say she was pretty," said Agnes. 

" Then, why do you like her face ?" 

" Ah ! that I said I couldn't explain." 

** It's really very curious," said Lou. 

Very curious, doubtless, to those two, was that 
undefinable, unexplainable, something that un- 
derlies outward things, not really beautiful in 
themselves, changing, transforming, ennobling 
them into something higher than mere tangible 
beauty ; a something that testifies to the existence 
of a spirit and soul within; a something that 
breathes in its very essence the breath of eternity 
itself. But what did they know of it ? Nothing, 
Agnes knew. So she gladly turned to other 
questions, easier answered. These they were in 
the middle of discussing, when the door opened 
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and Lady Montfort, with sweeping train and 
head in air, sailed in. 

**Good morning, Agnes," she said, pressing 
her lips to her forehead; ^^none the worse for 
yesterday, I hope." 

" Oh, no ; only a little tired." 

'* My dear girls," she said, turning to her own 
daughters, ^^ hadn't you better go and put up 
your hair ; at present you look like a pair of wild 
creatures, with it all hanging about you." 

«* Directly, mamma," said Flossy ; " we've had 
no time yet, we've been having such fun listening 
to Agnes's adventures." 

** What adventures ?" said their mother, care* 
lessly. 

^^ Oh, in the storm yesterday she took shelter 
with such kind people in a cottage ; a dear little 
widow, and a niece with a curious face." 

**Such nice people, mamma," said Lou; "I 
think we'd quite like to know them." 

" Who were they, Agnes ?" 

** A Mrs. Morton and her niece. Miss Graham, 
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I bear ; they were yery kind to me, mamma, and 
if you've no objection I sbould like to leaye a card 
tbere." 

^ Bot I don't know who tbey are, eyen. Axe 
tbey ladies ?" 

^^ Decidedly/' said Agnes, shortly. 

^ But I don't see why we're to call on indis- 
eriminate people here, even though they are 
ladies," said her ladyship, in a dignified manner. 

^^ I don't want to call on indiscriminate people, 
mamma, I only want to return the civilities these 
ladies showed me by leaving a card at their door.'* 

" Well, don't let us argue, at any rate, and I'll 
see about it^" 

Agnes made no answer ; but Flossy and Lon 
jumped up and said — 

^^ Yes, mamma, do call on them, we'd like ii" 

«' Why ?" said the mother. 

" Oh, because we would." 

To this very excellent reason Lady Montfort 
made no reply ; but perhaps it helped to account 
for a card, with the words, ^^ Countess of Mont- 
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fort and the Ladies Mortimer/' foand by Mrs. 
Morton and Marjory at the Beach Cottage on 
their return that afternoon from one of their 
daily rambles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was with no small difficnlty that Marjory^ upon 
the following day, induced her aunt to retarn 
Lady Montfort's card ; the effort seemed qnite 
beyond her feeble powers, for though Marjory 
assured her it involved nothing more than a quiet 
walk to the " Strand House," and dropping their 
card at the door, still to Mrs. Morton the whole 
thing seemed fraught with difficulties of no mean 
degree. 

At last, after a long course of patient reason- 
ing and many assurances that returning the visit 
would not necessitate an acquaintance — an event 
of too appalling a nature to be contemplated by 
the poor little lady, and one too pleasant to Mar- 
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jory, she felt, ever to fall to her lot, so she spoke 
the trath when she said so to her aunt. After all 
this great ado, the card was really left that after- 
noon, and Marjory felt a mixture of content that 
she had brought her aunt to do the right thing, 
and discontent that there was now nothing more 
to bring her and her ** beautiful lady " together 
again. 

Busied with these thoughts as she hurried 
along by her aunt's side in haste to escape the 
gaily dressed crowd assembled at the band that 
day, she failed to discover what an object of 
interest she was to two little fair girls sitting in 
an open carriage, and who directed the most 
determined stare towards herself and her aunt 
(whose face, however, they could not see, as it 
was covered by a large crfipe veil), enough, if she 
had only known it, to cover her own with the 
deepest confusion. These little girls, having 
nothing very particular to amuse them at Beach- 
haven, and pining for some little excitement, after 
their first London season, had worked themselves 

F 5 
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np into quite an excited state about ^^ Agnes^s 
adventure and Agnes's nice friends/' and hav- 
ing seen two figures at their own door they 
tracked them down the promenade with an eager- 
ness which would have surprised themselves only 
a fortnight ago in London, and having stared with 
an amount of assurance rarely seen in days gone 
by, at the two quiet ladies passing them, they 
turned to each other before they were well out of 
hearing, witib a childish laugh, and said, those 
were certainly Agnes's friends. Their mother, 
hearing the remark, asked if they meant the two 
who had just walked by the carriage. 

" Yes, mamma. Isn't it fun ?'* 

" I don't see any fun," answered their mother, 
languidly. " I thought the girl looked very lady- 
like, and different from the other sea-side snobs, 
that was all." 

" So she does," said Lou ; ** but I didn't see 
anything odd about her face ; did you. Flossy ?" 

** No, indeed ; I think she's rather pretty, 
though." 
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Only rather ^^ said Lou; **just the sort of 
quiet face Agnes would fancy. What fan it 
would be to see them both together !" 

^' Yes ; don't you know how they go on ? First 
they'd talk about saints, and stiff old people with 
hard names — ^mystics, I think, Agnes has a book 
about them^ with such words in it ; then they'd 
look at each other, and not speak, and then they'd 
talk about ^ the beautiful,' and then about ^ high 
ideals never attained/ and then they'd both stop 
quite still, cmd look up at the sky, and Agnes 
would say at last, * Somehow it'll be all right.' 
Can't you see them, Lou?" 

'^ Indeed I can," said Lou, laughing heartily 
" Do let us set them at each other ; it would be 
something to do in this stupid place." 

<* What do you want to do P" said Lady Mont* 
fort. 

^^To get Agnes and Miss Q-raham to meet. 



mamma." 



" Who is Miss Graham, Lou ?*' 

^^ Oh, mamma, the girl youcalled on yesterday.'^ 
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** But I didn't call on any girl/' 

" Well, on her annt, Mrs. Morton. Don*t you 
remember now, mamma ?" 

" Yes, I believe I did leave my card on some 
lady at a cottage yesterday. Do you want me to 
do anything else ?" 

* ^ Only to let the girl and Agnes make friends*" 

** Does Agnes wish it ?" 

" I'm sure she does, and we'd like it, for the 
fun of hearing them talk, and to talk ourselves 
sometimes, too, to some new person ; it's a 
whole fortnight since we've spoken to any one 
new." 

" Do as you like, my dears, so as you leave me 
quiet." 

So if Agnes had but known, here was a power- 
ful barrier removed between herself and Marjory, 
whose acquaintanceship she had earnestly desired 
ever since the day she had heard her reading on 
the rocks — a desire she could not wholly account 
for ; but from the moment their eyes met she felt 
that between them some sympathetic chord 
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existed; which somehow or other would draw 
ihem together and make them friends^ in spite of 
all that might seem to hinder it. 

This theory of the ^^ sympathies and anti- 
pathies" was a great one with Agnes. Theory 
we can hardly call it, as she made no theory 
abont it ; bnt from her sensitive, " clairvoyante '^ 
organization, she had the power of judging at 
first sight whose nature was or was not " en rap- 
port" with her own — a power that with her 
amounted almost to a prophetic insight, causing 
her to judge of things and people with extraordi- 
nary accuracy, and in some instances to foresee 
an interweaving of their lives with her own. So 
it had been with Marjory from the very first; 
therefore it was no surprise to her when brought 
under her roof the day of the storm, or now, when 
her sisters announced to her that the intercourse 
already begun might continue between them. 

^' So now, you see, mamma has no objection, 
when will you ask her, Agnes, dear P" said one 
of them. 
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^^ Some day soon^ dear. But why are you so 
anxious about it ?" 

^^ Because we do want to see some one new bo 
much," 

*^Bat I'm afraid she won't amuse you, even 
though she is new.'' 

^^ Oh, perhaps she wilL At all events, she's 
better than nothing.'* 

Agnes made no reply. 

" By the way, did you see her to-day ?" said 
the other little sister. 

" Yes ; we had a few minutes' chat together on 
the beach." 

That had been a very pleasant few minutes to 
them both, and now Agnes was not sorry to feel 
such meetings might continue and lengthen, and 
that no hindrance existed to her forming a clos^ 
acquaintance with this girl^ who had taken such 
a hold on her heart. As to her little volatile 
sisters interfering in any way between them, that 
never troubled her head at all; she knew well 
that^ after having amused themselves, expendiog 
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all their chat upon her once or twice, and got all 

« 

the amnsement oat of her they needed, they 
would cast her aside as useless, and tnm to some- 
thing else which caught their fancy^ till that too 
had had its day, and so on, till — ^what ? Agnes 
feared to let her thoughts drift further^ bat, if 
she feared, she prayed too. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A DAT or two after this, Marjory awoke with a 
feeling that something unusually pleasant was to 
take place that day^ and then she remembered a 
little note she had received the evening before, 
which had made her thrill all over with pleasure, 
for this little note bore as its signature, " Agnes 
Mortimer," and contained an invitation to go and 
see her the next afternoon, as not having been well 
the two or three last days, she had been unable to 
go out, and so had missed the pleasure of a chat 
with her on the beach. 

^*So she seems to like me too," Marjory 
thought. "How curious, but how pleasant I 
Think 1 of sitting a whole hour, perhaps, look- 
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ing at her^ and listening to her &lk I It's wonder- 
fal that anything I wished for so mnch should 
ever happen to me.'* But pleasant and wonderful 
as it all was, there was one very unpleasant and 
common circumstance that began to weigh upon 
her directly after her first burst of happiness was 
over, which went on increasing in weight as the 
next day wore on, and which very nearly crushed 
her altogether when she set out at last for the 
Strand House. This was an overcoming and un- 
controllable fit of shyness — a malady from which 
she always su£fered sadly, and which was one 
reason for the little way she made in society, and 
therefore one cause of Mrs, Graham's miseries — 
but which upon this day fairly reached its climax. 
Her knees knocked together, her teeth chattered, 
her heart beat, as she walked along the beach ; 
and when she reached the door, and had rang the 
bell, she had serious thoughts of running off be- 
fore it was answered, and when in this moment 
of deliberation it fvas answered, and answered too 
— ^worse and worse— by a tall powdered footman. 
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with another at lus back, she then thought of 
firaming some excuse to pieyeiat her keeping her 
appointment, promising to call another day in> 
stead. Bnt thej were too qnick for her, asking 
her no questions, as she was evidently expected^ 
nshering her into the hall, opening a side door on 
the same landing, leading into a drawing-room 
of some description, and announcing ^^ Miss Ora^ 
ham " before she very well new where she was. 
Then the door was shut, and she was left alone 
to meet her fate as she best could. 

Happily the fate in this instance was not very 
awfuL It was made up of a &ir, pale lady in 
white and blue, lying on a sofa, who stretched 
her hand toward her, and bade her welcome in 
the softest tones ; and a tall dark man, who pot 
an eye-glass into his eye as she was announce^ 
got up, made her a low bow as Lady Agnes 
introduced her as ^^ Miss Graham," and him as 
<^My brother. Lord Montfori," placed a chair 
for her near his sister, and then retired into 
another with his newspaper, with which he ap- 
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peared entirefy engroBsed, tboa^ he still kepi 
tke eyo-glaas in. his eye» for. some pnipoae best 
known, to Idmaelf— perhaps to help him in read* 
mg the small jKrini 

Maijorj happily knofw ]K)tfaiDg abont the eye^ 
g^aasy bat a great deal about the newspaper^ 
which was spread ont in an imposing manner b6«- 
fore him,, thns acting as a sort of screen between 
herself, and at least one object of her fears* The 
other she could hardly call a fear long, she looked 
00 sweet and. gentle, and appeared really so glad 
to see her, thanking her so for her visit, and tell- 
ing* her how good it was of her to come. 

Maijoiy by this time managed to tell her she 
was very glad to oome, and asked her how she was. 

^^ Better, thank you-— quite well, I think, since 
tills morning, when my brother came unexpect- 

Here was a new horror. That note had been 
written the evening before, when no Lord Moat- 
fort was there at all, and Lady Agne» wanted 
companionship-*now he had come unexpectedly. 
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and she was too civil to put her guest o& This 
was really a horror to one so sensitive^ and Mar- 
jory felt she must make an opening somehow to 
be got rid of^ so with a burning blush^ and half 
rising from her chair, she said— - 

*^ Pm sure you would rather not have me to- 
day ; I can come to-morrow just as well." 

"Why?" said Lady Agnes, looking as- 
tonished. 

" Because Lord Montfort is with you now.'' 

At the mention of his own name the newspaper 
went down a very little, so as to bring the eye- 
glass into the right focus for observing other 
objects than the small print. In this instance it 
was fixed upon a face opposite covered with 
blushes, which sight, being a rare one now-a-days, 
may have accounted for its being kept in that 
position a loDger time than the occasion seemed 
to warrant, and for a quiet smile that played 
behiud it, as after a few minutes it returned again 
to its old occupation. 

Lady Agnes did not smile, she laughed out right. 
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" If I did not want you, why did I send for 
you ?•* she said, 

"That was last night— Lord Montfort only 
came to-day." 

" But I could have put you off to-day all the 
same, and I did not, so that meaus I wished you 
to come. Do you believe me now ?" 

Marjory smiled and said — 

"Yes/' 

"That's right I was almost afraid at first 
you would not come, that your aunt might want 
you. I hope she didn't mind your leaving her 
to-day?" 

" Oh, no," said Marjory ; ** she always likes 
me to do anything that gives me pleasure." 

"Thafs very kind," said Agnes, looking 
pleased ; " but I thought she might want you to 
read to her, perhaps. You do read to her some- 
times, don't you f " 

" Yes, a great deal, and here we've so much 
time for it." 

" You read on the rocks sometimes, don't you ?'* 



«t I 
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^'Tes," jaid Marjoay, rather astoniBhed^ " on 
those rocks below the Beach Head — dt m so mm 
and quiet there. 

^^ Just a place for the dreamy ^ Lotos BateiB ^ 
— dan't it, Miss Ocaham ?" 

^*TeB^^* said Marjory, lookiiig puzzled. ^^I 
read her that often." 

*^ I know you did <Mice, for I heard you.'* 

" You heard me I *' said Marjory, the ready 
ibfaish rising again to her cheeks. 

^Yes," aaBwered Agnes, laughing.; ''yen 
don't look half pleased at the &ot^' 

^^Oh — oh — I don't mean that," stammered 
MarjoGry. 

^^ I assure you, you needn't be the least ua- 
Jbiiipi)y -about it. You gave me a great deal of 
pleasure. Ill tell you how it was — bnt wonU 
y&oL take your hat off first 9 You'll be bugto 
comfortable without it, if s so hot tim after* 



noon.** 



Marjory took it off— a shady gray hat, with la 
long, dr(popiog goay featilier—- and laid .it xm the 
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table near ber. At this junctare the oewspap^ 
was again lowered, and the -eye-glam once inore 
brought to bear on the figure opposite. This 
time there seemed no especial cause for it, as no 
one mentioned the wearer's name. Peihaps he 
had an eye for colour, and that the delicate 
mingling of tints on which his eye rested pleased 
him — the one figure in those soft fold« of shining 
grqj, the other in pale blues and white— that 
head surmounted with a glorious coronal of rich 
auburn hair, the other with its smooth bands of 
quiet brown—the one face, white as marble, 
lifted to the other, coloured now with many 
blushes, slightly bending over it. A pretty com- 
bination of colour certainly, and nothing remark- 
able in its attracting the attention of anyone- 
why not then Lord Montfort as well as the rest? 

Marjory listened while Agnes told her all about 
the day they had played eaves-droppers behind 
the great rock. 

^ You know y0a read iSO distinctly I couldn't 
help hearing when we 'drew mp >that time, and I 
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did BO enjoy it. I wonder, Miss Graham, if yoa 
would ever read to me*-some morning when 
we're quite alone ?" 

"Oh, Lady Agnes, I should only be too 
happy." 

" It would be a real treat to me, I so seldom 
hear good reading: no one^ hardly, reads well — I 
wonder why it is ?" 

" I don't think they are ever taught," Marjory 
answered : ^^ I was taught as part of my educa- 
tion." 

" Were you really ? Who taught you ?" 

"A German governess, when I was quite 
young, educating in Germany. I went through 
Schiller, part of Goethe^ Lessing, and heaps of 
poetry with her." 

"That must have been delightful; Germans 
feel so, don't they ?" 

" Indeed they do ; she had a real soul for 
poetry and the drama, ^as well as understanding 
the right reading of them. She used to declaim 
whole passages for us, and then set us to do the 
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«ame ; or we used to take parts in the different 
plays^ and have a regular dramatic reading, till 
often she and I used to break down in our parts, 
and have a good cry instead of finishing them. 
I never shall forget the prison scene in 
^ Egmont/ " 

"That was a delightful way of doing one's 
lessons, Miss Graham— rather too unconventional 
for this country." 

*'Ah yes," Marjory answered with a sigh, 
" but it was the real way to study for all that ; 
don't you think so ?" 

^^ Of course I do, and wish I had been educated 
in that way myself." 

" It was delightful as long as it lasted, though 
I suffered a great deal about my heroes and 
heroines too. Egmont was my great hero— I 
can't tell you how I grieved for him, and felt for 
little Clarchen — though I believe all that part's 
considered quite poor now and out of place." 

" I'm ashamed to say I know so little about 
the play I can't pronounce any judgment upon it. 

VOL. I. G 
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*' Oh, BhouU you like to read it ? I will lead 
yoQ my Goethe with pleaaure." 

" Thank you flo much, but if you would come 
up and read it to me» that would be better BtUl," 

Marjory's face showed the pleasure she felt. 

" And after that we can go to my favoujite 
* Faust/ " she said. 

At this moment a deep voice from behind the 
newspaper was heard to say — 

^^ I thought ^ Faiust ' wasn't consid^ed proper 
reading for young ladies." 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at poor Maijory's 
feet she could not have looked more utterly dazed ; 
her expression of astonished dismay, as she tiiirned 
her face towards the epeaker, was answer enough 
in itself as to the light in which she r^;arded the 
bookj and so he may have thought^ as, though his 
newspaper effectually guarded Im own &ce fzom 
observation, it was again sufficiently towered to 
onable him to have a good view of beivs, Marjoiy 
could not know that^ so she only Mt that & veiled 
£gure in an opposite comer of the room was 
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-Bitimg in judgment npon ker in a most te^iifyiog 

Agnes quite pitied her^ and hastened to tbo 
tescne by telling her not to mind him : ^ lie'6 the 
last person to condemn a book of that kind 
merely because the world does." 

*^ I know,^ Marjory answered, gaining a little 
courage by that assurance, ^^ that it is condemned 
by some people, and it was a long time before I 
was allowed to read it, but now that I have read 
it I cannot feel it has done me harm, quite the 
<;ontrary; such a work as that cannot do one 
harm if it is approached in the right spirit" 

'^So I thinks Miss Graham/' said Agnes^ 
'* and so does my brother." 

^^But may I ask/' [said the %ure in the 
•eomer, ^^ what you mean by approachiog it in a 
right spirit, Miss Graham ?" this time puttiug 
down the newspaper so to bring his dark piercing 
eyes fuUy to bear upon her face. 

This was worse and worse, but somdb/ow he 
must>^^£ba: the hoooor of her woman's natmre and 

a 2 
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the subject itself— be answered ; so in a trembling 
Toice and with a face first white then crimson red^ 
she said — 

** With a soul in harmony with the true soul 
of the work, with its grandeur and depth and 
beauty, and so not looking out for the parts that 
do not please, and when once they are read^ for- 
getting them." 

^^ Thank you, Miss Graham/' he merely said, 
and then lay back in his chair and once more 
resumed the newspaper. 

Agnes, with a bright smile, told her it was well 
said. ^^ But every one has not that broad spirit, 
Miss Graham. What should those do who are 
without it?" 

^< I suppose, then, they had better leave such 
works alone ; but everyone must judge of that 
for themselves; donH you think so. Lady 
Agnes ?" 

^^ Oh yes, certainly, every one who has come 
to years of discretion. Of course you would 
never put such books into the hands of very young 
people ?" 
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'^ Of course not/* said the voice behind the 
newspaper, ^' becanse they wonldn't understand 
them," 

" Now, Montfort, I don't think it*s kind of you 
to make fun of me," said Lady Agnes. 

But Marjory answered quite simply — 

'^ Do you think anyone fully understands 
' Faust P' I mean anyone who has not made it 
their study for years," 

'^ You are right. Miss Graham," said the voice ; 
but this time the newspaper was thrown away 
altogether, the figure rose to its full height^ and 
came across to where they were sitting. 

" You are right ' Man kann's nicht begreifen, 
man muss es fiihlen/* as the Germans say — isn't 
that it?" 

'* Yes," said Marjory, gaining courage to look 
up into those wonderful earnest eyes, that seemed 
to look her through and through ; '' that is just 
it" 

" Well, we're agreed about that at least," he 

* One oannot nnderatand it one must fed it. 
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sajd, and then went over to the window, and 
kftaing Im back against tlie shutter^ seemed 
intently occupied with the view outside. Mar* 
jory wished he would speak again, though when 
he did speak she felt frightened ; but in spite at 
the fear there was an undercurrent of fascination 
—of the kind, perhaps, that children feel for 
things of which thejr are afraid — and which was 
quite new to her. Maijoiy was not a child, we 
know, not even a very young girl ; but yet how 
much of the simple, childlike nature is developed 
in matters such as these I He did mt speak any 
more, however, but continued calmly looking out 
of the window, while Agnes and she talked on 
together, till at the sound of wheels approaching 
Agnes looked up and asked him if that was not 
the carriage. 

''Yes,*' he answered, '^eontaining her lady-- 
ship, the children, and their dog. Agnes, aren't 
they tired of their plaything yet?" 

'^ Ko, indeed ; I think they like it better than 
ever.'* 
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'^ Beally V^ and tben be left the room to help 
them oat of the catriage. 

Marjory, at the arrival of these neir-comers, 
thought it high time for her to lea?e, so got up 
and wished Lady Agnes good**by. 

'^You're not going yet?" Agnes answered; 

« 

^' yoa must really stay and hare some tea first. I 
expected you would.** 

** But I'm paying you quite a visitation, Lady 
Agnes, and I'm sure you must be tired now.** 

" I'm not, indeed, I assure you, and I wish you 
so much to stay. Won't you to please me P" 

'* Oh, thank you ; I should like it very much.** 

Lord Montfort returned at this moment, and 
informed his sister that the children were going 
to have tea with her too. 

*^ Very well," she answered ; ^* have they given 
their own orders ?" 

" As well as I could make out I think they 
have ; but they asked me so many questions, and 
had so much to say between whiles to their dog, 
it wasn't easy to take in quite what they meant'* 
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** Oh," said Agnes, emiling, ** rm Bure it's 
all right. Will mamma have hers here too ?" 

" No, hers is to go up stairs." 

Marjory was jnst beginning to breathe after 
this last announcement, having no mind to en- 
countei the imposing looking lady she knew to 
be Lady Montfort, when outside the door came a 
clatter, a rustling, and a scramble ; and when it 
opened, two little damsels^ all in white, preceded 
by an excited little dog, bounded into the room. 
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CHAPTER XL 



At the sight of this new influx of visitors Lord 
Montfort quietly retired to his arm-chair, noticing 
neither the ceaseless chatter of his little sisters, 
nor the frantic efforts of their dog to climb up into 
his lap, but occupied only apparently with his old 
friend the newspaper. 

Agnes introduced Marjory to the two girls, 
who advanced, each with a tiny white hand ex- 
extended, and asked her, each at the same time, 
a different question, which, however, happily, did 
not seem to require an answer^ as they turned off 
to something else the next instant, one to rescue 
her dog and teaze her brother for not noticing it, 

a 5 
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the other , to make tea at the little round table 
just carried in — talking busily all the time. 

Marjory looked on much amused, particularly 
at Lady Lou's treatment of her big brother. It 
was something of this sort — ^^Montfort, how 
can you be so cruel to my little pet? It's so un- 
kind of you not to notice him. He's so accus- 
tomed to be made much of, he expects it of every- 
one." 

No answer. 

**Montfort, do put down your stupid news- 
paper, and see how pretty he looks sitting in my 
arms, with his pink bow on to match our ribbons. 

I do believe you haven't spoken one word to him 
since you arrived." 

"I assure you I heard him ask after his 
health," said Agnes, smiling. 

** Oh, yes, I dare say he did ; but that's not 
speaking to him himself. It's very cross of you, 
Montfort. There, * Baby,' peep at him over his 
newspaper. He couldn't resist your little white 
face and black nose, and bright eyes looking full 
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at him. I kiiew he couldn't," as the newspaper 
was pat down a moment, and she was answered 
with a quiet — 

"What is it, Lou?" 

" What is it ? IVe been talking to you this 
last half-hour all about ' Babj,' and your bad 
treatment of him, and now you just say, * What 
is it, Lou ?' (imitating him). I've a great mind 
not to let you shake hands wiiii him at alL There, 
take his little paw now. I wouldn't give it to 
you if I were him." 

Lord Montfort did as he was desired, and then 
said wearily, " Aren't you going to give us any 
tea, dear ?" 

" Don't you see Flowjr's making xL How can 
I make it too ?" 

*^I thought you always did everything to- 
gether," he answered. 

*^ Oh, you queer old fellow !" she said, bursting 
out laughing. " Do you hear him. Flossy ?" 

Marjory marvelled at her audacity, and could 
not help being reminded forcibly at the moment 
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of a celebrated picture called ^^ Dignity and Im- 
pudence.'* 

" Oh, there's the post," Lou cried out. Her 
thoughts now turned in a different direction, and 
Marjory fancied she heard a faint sigh of relief 
from the arm-chair ; but it was not easy to hear 
anything just then from the violent rush of the 
two girls into the hall, accompanied by a succes- 
sion of sharp barks from the dog. Lord Montfort 
seized that moment to seat himself at the head 
of the table, and begin pouring out tea. " You'll 
never get it^ Miss Graham, if I don't/' he said 
resignedly. ^* You take tea, of course?" 

Before Marjory could answer the whole ava- 
lanche was back, and a scream of ^^ Oh, Montfort, 
don't touch my teapot I" and an endeavour to 
take it out of his hands, which was, of course, as 
useful as the battle of a fly with an elephant, for 
be only calmly put them aside with one hand, 
firmly holding the teapot with the other, saying, 
^^ Quiet, children, not so much noise. Go and 
play with * Baby ' till I've given Miss Graham 
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and Agnes their tea, and then yon may come and 
manage for yourselves." 

'^ That's a good idea/' they said, laughing 
heartily, in spite of their indignation, ^' and who's 
the third cnp for ?" 

" Myself, of course," and then he quietly got 
up to drink it in peace near the window. 

" Well, if ever I saw anyone so greedy and so 
cool," they exclaimed, ^' taking all the good tea 
for yourselves, and leaving us and * Baby ' all the 
bad." 

"My dears, you have excellent tea," said 
Agnes, and then, as they seated themselves, 
gently asked if there were any letters. 

" Oh, dear me, of course there are, only Mont- 
fort put them all out of our heads. At least 
there's one for you, Agnes, from Ida. Mamma 
had one from George, saying he's got a week's 
leave, and hopes to be down immediat.ely. 

" Oh, I'm glad of that. Now may I have 
mine?" 

'^ Oh, didn't I give it you ? How stupid 1 It's 
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all Montfort^s fault Here it is/' And then, 
half nnder her breath, ^^ Vm snre I hope it's not 
to say she'll be down here soon." 

^Hush," said her little sister, *<Montfort11 
hear." 

*^Giif it's not for me at all," said Agnes. 
" It's for yon, Montfort. I suppose she wasn't 
rare where yon where, so enclosed it to me." 

** Thank yon," he said, coming over to take it, 

" Kow depend upon it," said Lon to Flossy, 
" he'll not tell ns one word out of that letter, 
Jnst look at him peering oyer it, with his blind 
eyes— there didn't I say so? He's finished it 
now, and is drinking his tea as if he'd never had 
one at all. More tea, Montfort]?" 

^ No, thank you," he said, putting down the 
cap. 

^ Well, aren't you going to tell ns anything 
about the letter ? Whaf s in it ?" 

** A puzade for a curious girl," he gravely an- 
swered, putting the letter in his pocket. 

"Now yoa know that's not true. It's very 
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wrong of you to tell crammers. Miss Graham, 
as you're here, I may say that, if you weren't, I 
should get a solemn reproof from his lordship for 
using slang/' 

Marjory could not help smiling at the very 
comical expression of the little face over the tea- 
cup, and then watched with much amusement 
the process of giving the dog its tea, managed by 
the two little things together after a fashion 
peculiarly their own. As to having any more 
conversation when they were in the room that 
was utterly out of the question, so she only sat 
on by Agnes, each occasionally addressing a few 
remarks to the other, and between-whiles watch- 
ing the child's play at the tea-table. 

At last when it was over, she got up, say- 
ing— 

** She must really go now.** 

And this time Agnes did not try to stop her, 
but only said — 

"Won't you come soon again, any morning 
you will find me here ; only too glad to see you." 
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**But shan't I be in yonr way now?^* said 
Marjory, with a stress on the now. 

" Oh, because of my brother ? No, I assure 
yoH you won't, he's out all the morning, or 
busy." 

** Wait one moment," said the two little girls, 
'* we'll walk home with you. Miss Graham." 

"Oh, pray don't trouble yourselves," said 
Marjory. 

" But we like it, just wait till we put on our 
things, and get Elise to take care of us." 

They were down in no time, ready equipped, 
and Marjory bid Agnes ^' good-bye," who begged 
her to remember her promise, and not forget the 
German books. 

" And ^ Faust,' " said Lord Montfort, putting 
out his hand to wish her " good-bye." 

Marjory did not know exactly what this meant, 
so she could only return to her old alternative of 
blushing scarlet, and left the house, feeling that 
she had acted like a fool. 

On the way home she had leisure for nothing 
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but trying to follow the unceasing flow of words 
that fell from the lips of her little companions*^ 
It began with— 

^'Had you a pleasant afternoon^ Miss Gra- 
ham ?" from Flossy. 

** Were you there much before we came?" at 
the same time from Lou. 

To both which she could happily answer ^' yes;" 
not that they particularly required an answer, as^ 
in an instant she was asked if she liked the 
place, and if she wasn't greatly bored, which this^ 
time Flossy answered for herself by saying— 

" No, I'm sure you're not bored, for I daresay 
you like nature, now we don't, we're greatly bored 
with nature ; we like people and amusement, so 
of course we're very dull here — aren't we, Lou P" 

" Oh, very, you see we have nothing to' amuse 
us. We are not a bit like Agnes, who can read 
all day, and think ; we don't like reading, and 
we never think, so what is there to do ?" 

Maijory hoped she wasn't called upon to an-^ 
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Bwer that question^ nor was shO; for a moment 
after Lou said — 

" Do you think Agnes pretty ?*' 

^* Most lovely/' She conld safely answer this 
time. 

" Tes, I thought you'd say that She's not a 
bit like hBj is she ?" 

^< No, I don't think I see any likeness except 
in her being so fair." 

^' Bnt her fairness is quite different from onrs^ 
and her hair is not a bit like onrs; we've each 
onr Afferent siyle^ Miss Graham — ^I mean we two 
and Agnes, and we're not a bit jealons though 
we axe only step-sisters." 

Maijory smiled inwardly at the idea of anyone 
presuming to be jealous of a superior being such 
as Agnes, or her deigning to be jealous of anyone 
else* 

" Oh, no," said Flossy, " we couldn't be jealous 
of Agnes now, whatever we might have been 
onoe. Mamma says she was really beautifol 
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the year she came out, and everbody went wild 
alxmt her. Mamma was very proud of her then, 
though she was only her step-mother. You know 
it's Tery pleasant taking out a person that makes 
a sensation; but then, that very year, she got 
this bad illness that never left her since, and for 
years she saw no one, except one or two intimate 
friends, which was a great bore for herself and a 
great bore for mamma, who'd no one to take out, 
so that at last she was obliged to let us out be- 
fore we were hardly seventeen, for she really 
conldn^t stand it any longer/' 

"That was pleasant I daresay for you, but 
Lady Agnes is better now; is she not?" said 
Marjory, longing to hear more of that patient, 
lonely Hfe. 

*' Oh, yes, last year she got better, and began 
to come down more, and try to walk a little, bu^ 
it hurts her so, she can't do it much." 

*' It's the spine, I suppose," said Marjory. 

**Tes, that's it — poor Agnes; they say she 
will never be quite well.*' 
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** Never I oh, poor Lady Agnes I how very 
sad/' said Marjory, in a tone which only half 
conveyed the real feeling of her heart 

*' Yes, it's very sad," Lou replied, " but she's 
been so long ill, I think she's almost accustomed 
to it now, and her friends and relations, with 
Montfort at their head, make so much of her ; 
she's quite a queen in her way." 

'* I don't wonder," Marjory replied. 

*^ I think you'll soon be one of the adorers. 
Miss Graham,'' said Lou, looking over at Flossy^ 
who nodded back in her turn, and said she was 
sure of it, and then the talk turned to other 
matters, principally to their little dog, whom 
they informed Marjory had been a parting gift 
from the dear old Duke of Bellisle, to comfort 
them leaving London. 

^' It was so funny about it. Miss Graham," 
Lou said, ^^ I met him at a party, a few nights 
before we left London, and I poured all my mi- 
series into his ear, and he of course felt deeply 
for me, having to come down to this stupid place 
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away from London where we had oh, such fan, so 
he, like a dear old duck that he is, promised he'd 
give me something that would be sure to console 
me, but it was to be a secret for a day or two. 
Well^the next afternoon he met Flossy^ and he told 
her, her little consolation had arrived — seeing her 
you know looking just as miserable as I had done 
— and that she would be sure never to fret again^ 
and of course he put her quite into spirits too. 
So when she told me, we very soon guessed how 
it was^ and when he arrived with his little sur- 
prise in a basket, we both ran in with our hands 
stretched out, both claimed it, and asked which 
he meant it for. Oh, if you*d seen the state he 
was in I He said he was an old fool, and never 
knew one from the other, we were so like, and we 
let him rave on till the last moment, and then we 
said we'd both have him, he belonged to one just 
as much as the other, and we'd never fight, but 
pet him and play with him and love him both to- 
gether," which they began to do that very instant 
again as if he'd only just then arrived. 
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'^ You know we generally do and flay and haF9 
€Terything together/' Flossy said. ** Ba?e yoa 
any sisters, Miss Graham ?" 

^^Yes, one own*sister and three fltep<^ 
sisters." 

"Oh, so you've step-people too," said they 
both together. *^and where is your own sister?" 
Flossy then asked. 

" Very hx away," Maqory answ^ed, '^ in the 
Island of ." 

** What is she doing there. Miss Graham?" 

" She*s married to the Governor, so she had to 
go out with him." 

*^ And may I ask what her name is P" 

** LsAy Lovelace." 

" Oh, what a pretty name ! and very niee be^ 
ing married to a Governor, but very sad for yoa 
her being so far away. You xonst tell ns all 
about her and your step-sisters «nothw day^ 
Here we are at your heuse ; what a daar Jittto 
place. We'll come and see yon soon, may we^ 
and be introduced to your Aunt? Agnes told 
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she was so nice, but if s too late now. Gbod-bye^ 
Miss Graham." 

And then they hurried home to tell Agnes 
what they'd gleimed, perfectly certain it would 
be news to her, she was always so slow finding 
out anything. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



A FEW hours after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, Maijory found herself sitting quietly by 
the open window in her room, alone, and with 
plenty of time to think over all that had passed. 
That all would not seem a great deal to the world 
in general, and yet to her it furnished the basis 
for a whole mountain of meditation. 

To her aunt she had talked plenty of the out- 
ward facts of her visit ; plenty, that is, of Lady 
Agnes and her funny little sisters, all that they 
had done and said, and of how pleased Lady Agnes 
seemed at having made her acquaintance, and of 
the promise to go and read to her, and of the 
many pleasant hours they had in prospect; of 
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Lord Montfort too she had spoken, bat of him 
she had only a little to tell^ as what had he said 
or done that she could tell much about? — he had 
spoken but little, and had appeared engrossed 
with other things during most of her stay. Yet 
strangely enough it was of this part of her visit she 
set herself now to think. Why was this, Marjory ? 
Why must you think at all over so simple a thing 
as that visit ; and why, above all things of that 
which formed so small a part, of it? Why?— 
but because it was your nature so to do. Tour 
nature to deal so little in outward facts, so much 
in the inner part that underlies them. The more 
the pity, for by this simple habit of afterthought 
woman does herself half the mischief she mourns 
so hereafter. But what good warning her of 
this ? As well tell her to change her face, or 
head, or form, or anything else about her, for with 
this necessity some women are born ; a necessity 
entailing bitter pain ; but if so, let us hope a help 
proportioned ; for nothing in God's world is done 

VOL. I. H 
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by halves, and if he sends the day, he sends the 
strength too. 

Well, Marjory sat down to think it ovei** Had 
it been pleasant ? first she asked. Yes, in some 
ways very, pleasanter than she could have hoped. 
Lady Agnes was all, and more than all, she had 
expected^ and a bright vista opened before her of 
many more such visits, when she could know her 
better still, see her, talk to her, and minister to 
her comfort. And was not that all she had been 
longing for ? Why, then, was there a something 
that hindered her from being perfectly content 
in spite of that all ? 

This she could not very well have told herself, 
but as well as she could, she felt it was connected, 
not with Lady Agnes, but with her brother — and 
not so much with him as he was, but of herself as 
she had appeared to him ; and this not from any 
feeling of vanity — ^far from it, — ^rather was it from 
a feeling the very contrary — sheer humility^ or 
rather self-dissatisfaction. How foolish, how in- 
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signifioant she mast have seemed in his eyes I 
she thought, how silly putting forward her opinion 
even when it was asked, thinking for one instant 
she could help her cause with woman's words like 
hers, so worthless, so poor, before that clever man. 
How he must laugh at her now ? perhaps saying 
what a pity it was women meddled with such 
things at alL Her step-mother had often told 
her that was just what clever men did say, but 
she had never minded her or believed her before, 
and yet she did so now; and what was worse than 
anything, what she scarcely bore to think of — 
perhaps he thought little of her, thought her un- 
womanly for reading such a book as ^ Faust' at all. 
Ah, that was worse than all the rest, to appear 
unwomanly in the eyes of a man, upon whose 
opinion, for some reason unknown, she set a high 
value ; that toas worse than all. And yet, if he 
knew &07V she had read that book, how she had 
felt about it, how she had learned from it, what 
sympathies it had awakened, what new glories 
nnfcdded, what heights it had led her to, what 

H 2 
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depths it had shown her, how from the evil she 
had recoiled, with the good she had harmonized, 
to the grand philosophy aspired, feeling herself 
lifted into a new world, a new dominion, a higher 
world, a wider world, a world that was a stepping- 
stone to worlds beyond ; how, if he had known 
all this ! how, if she could have told him I if the 
time would but come back again, and that she 
might only try to tell him ! and yet it was but 
this instant she had blamed herself for speaking 
at all, and felt that for those few words she had 
spoken he was even now laughing at her. 

Oh, poor Marjory, lie down and sleep, and 
think DO more. You'll stumble deeper the more 
and more you try. Better leave that stupid work 
alone, and lose all memory in sleep ; youVe so 
little basis for your thoughts; better leave them 
altogether. But yet she could not ; each word, 
each look was called back and commented upon. 
These words, " Thank you. Miss Graham," alone 
furnished thoughts enough for a sermon, a ser- 
mon that, in her case, left her as much puzzled 
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in the end as at the beginning, and sent her to 
bed at last fit to cry with vexation at her own 
ntter folly and stapidity. 

And what did he do, abont whom she had so 
fretted herself? Did he make her the subject of 
conversation and tender thought after her depar- 
ture? It did not seem so, for her name was 
scarcely mentioned between the brother and sister, 
and other thoughts appeared to engross them 
both. 

No sooner had she left than Agnes tamed with 
an anxious look to her brother and said — 

" Well, Montfort, and what does Ida say? I 
hope you are not worried about her." 

** Only worried inasmuch as I fear she's not 
happy, and that every plan fails to make her so." 

" I'm so sorry," said Agnes, " I thought Ger- 
trude Leighton would have been the very one to 
have pleased her.'' 

^^ So did I, but it seems not. She doesn't com- 
plain of Mrs. Leighton herself exactly, but she 
writes in} a restless dissatisfied mood, as if she 
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wished to leave and join ns here. Indeed, she 
says she intends doing so/' 

" Yes," said Agnes, smiling, ** I hardly thought 
Ida would beat about the bush on the subject of 
her wishes ; she always says very plainly what 
she intends to do, and then generally manages to 
doit*' 

**Poor child r' her brother answered, "we 

♦ 

mustnH be too hard on her." 

" No, Montfort, dear, I don't want to be hard 
on her. You know how I pity her, and would 
do anything to help her, but I can't help knowing 
that is her character. When is she coming ?" 

" I should think in a few days, if she comes ; 
but on looking at the letter again, I see she says 
she had much rather go straight home to the 
Castle than do either. She'll be perfectly content 
there alone — *^ Die Einsamkeit ist mir nichts, das 
weistduwohL' Those are her words. With nature 
and her art she can never be alone." He went on 
translating as he read. 

* '* SoUtnde is notbing to me, tliat thon knowest." 
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"But you won't let her do that, will you, 
Motttfort r 

" No, of course, I couldn't think of allowing it, 
though the worst of it is IVe no real authority to 
prevent her doing anything she likes. If her 
uncle had only made me her guardian, instead of 
merely giving her into my charge, it would have 
been different Then I should have had a right 
to control hen Ifow I can only manage her as 
best I can." 

" Which is no easy task," said Agnes ; ^' and yet 
you know she minds you more than anyone else." 

" Which isn't saying much," he said, smiling 
half sadly. ** Poor child, I'm sure I don't want 
to control her in harmless things ; it's only if I 
see her going wrong that I should feel bound to 
prevent it, first, because of my promise, and 
secondly, because Fm really fond of the poor little 
thing." 

" But there's not any special fear of that now, 
is there ?" said Agnes, anxiously. 

" No, I hope not ; but I'm always afraid of 
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what she may be led to do. I wish she could 
make a friend of you, Agnes. I always think 
one woman can help another better than a man 
ever can." 

" I do try," said Agnes, laying her hand fondly 
on his arm ; '* I do try to make her care for me, 
and sometimes I almost think she does, and then 
something — I don't quite know what — steps in 
between us, and I see we're not a bit rm/ friends. 
I wonder if she thinks me too strict in my notions, 
or perhaps Fve learnt to live in such a different 
world from hers that she thinks I couldn't sympa- 
thise with her, and yet I would try,'' she added 
with a sigh, that made her brother look round 
tenderly at her and say — 

" I know you do all that's right, Agnes. Don't 
fret yourself, dear. I'm sorry for your sake she 
must come Here ; but I don't see what else she 
can do." 

'^ Oh, nothing else, of course, Montfort Please 
don't think of me. What am I left here for but 
to help others ?" 
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^^ Agnes, you mostn't saj that/' he answered 
hurriedly. 

" Well, I won't if you don't like it ; but I 
think it a precious privilege, all the same. Will 
you write and tell her to come P" 

"Yes, when IVe told Lady Montfort." Then, 
looking at her affectionately, he said she had 
better be quiet; she had had enough that evening 
to tire her. 

" But I'm not tired, or only a very little. I en- 
joyed my visitor so much. I shall quite look 
forward to her coming again." 

" Fm glad of that, dear." And then he left 
the room that she might rest, and to hinder the 
two little girls, whom he just then caught sight 
of, from pouncing in upon her, and to escape 
their chatter himself, by taking a stroll on the 
beach, with a cigar. 

For what, then, had Marjory so disquieted her- 
self? 
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CHAPTER Xni 



But whoy then, was this Ida, who seemed to 
cause Lord Montfort such uneasiness ? Maijory 
had heard her name that af temoon, and had seen^ 
she could not help it, the letter with its German 
characters, as he read it hastily, and then put it 
away without a word; and amongst her many 
questionings that evening this was one, ^' Who 
could she be ?" But she and my readers must 
wait a while for the unfolding of the mystery 
that seems as yet to envelop her. 

Marjory, after the cruel sentence she had 
passed upon herself, awoke next morning some- 
what dull at heart. But the bright morning sun- 
shine does much to enliven such feelings, and 
very often chase them quite away. If the 
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organization be at all sensitiye, and if the ills 
are bnt imaginary, this is generally the case ; and 
as Maijorj did possess a frame of this sensitiye 
make, and as her sorrows were principally 
cansed by the workings of her own imagination^ 
it was wonderful how, as the day advanced, they 
grew less and less, and her heart grew lighter as 
the load gave way. She could not, all the same, 
make up her mind to visit Lady Agnes that day. 
Her natural fear of being in the way, of forcing 
herself on anyone, even though that one had so 
warmly invited her, mingled with a sort of un- 
meaning shyness, kept her by her little aunt's 
side that day, who was, in fact, nothing loth to 
keep her, though beggipg her at the same time 
never to think of her when her pleasure was con- 
cerned. "Fm only too happy, darling, to see 
you taken up with young people," she would say. 
**It's far better than sticking always by your 
poor old aunt." 

But Marjory would effectually silence such re- 
marks by a fond kiss, and an assurance that the 
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society of that ^^ old aunt " was, as she knew, one 
of the greatest pleasures of her life. 

The morning after, however, the fears and the 
shyness gave way, and Marjory started once more 
for the Strand House. This time she found Lady 
Agnes alone, who greeted her with a glad smile, 
saying, " I'm so glad you've come. Do you know, 
I hoped you'd have come yesterday too, but I 
suppose that was too ^ exigeante ' of me." 

Marjory said something in answer about think- 
ing it better not to inflict too much of her society 
upon her, which Lady Agnes silenced by telling 
her the great pleasure it was to her. And then 
the reading began : first Marjory's favourite pas- 
sages in **Egmont," and then the ^^ Lotus 
Eaters," which Agnes longed to hear again. 

"Most beautiful 1" she said, when it was over. 
" How you've caught the dreamy tone in which it 
should be read. You couldn't have been taught 
that. Miss Graham." 

**No, I suppose not. Perhaps sympathy was 
the teaching there." 
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" With the poetry or the sentiment ?" 

" Both, T think," said Marjory smiling. 

"But you're not tired of life-work yet, are 
you?" 

" Sometimes very ; it's such a little work. I 
think it's that that makes me tired. The little 
things of every day don't seem worth the trouble 
they give ; but the worry of them, and the anger 
at one's self for being worried, and the wishing, 
if one must be tired, for some grand thing really 
worth it — all together make up enough weariness 
for one life at least. Don't think me very 
wicked for saying this. Lady Agnes." 

But Lady Agnes was the last person to think 
anyone wicked for such feelings, she only knew 
too well what they were herself, and the long, 
long battle she had had before she could lie down 
calmly, as she now did, waiting " God's most 
holy will." Something of this she now told 
Marjory, instead of well-meant truisms usually 
flung forth on such occassions. Something, not 
much, Agnes seldom spoke of herself, but enough 
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to give Marjory ^ slight insight into that patient^ 
snffering life — enongh to show that she conld 
aympathise with every wayward thought and 
feeling, for snch sympathy she thought worth 
more than many sermons. And so it was, for 
Marjory's heart swelled as she heard, and her 
eyes glistened, and bitterly she reproached her- 
self for thfinkless murmuring, as she looked at 
that fragile form beside her, who had entered 
into the lists and fought valiantly as any kn,ight 
of old, and now seemed only waiting for the call 
to lay aside her shattered armour and receive the 
crown. 

^^ And so I'm just left here to help others" — 
that she always felt, and said it now to Mar- 
jory — ^' and I should so like to help you, if I 
could." 

" Thank you," said Marjory, putting her hand 
in hers, "you're so kind; but it seems quite 
^rong to talk of my worries when I look at 
you." 

^* No, don't say that, dear. I believe so fully 
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that ^ eadhi trial has its weight, which whoso bears 
knows his own woe, and need of Bncconzing 
grace.' Yours are jast as hard for you as mine 
are foor me.'' 

'* Harder in one way," said Marjory, ** for you 
have learnt how to bear them and be content. I'm 
always wishing for something else, and am not a 
bit content" 

" That yery feeling is hard to bear," said Agnes, 
gently. 

" Yes, and it's worse to think of its increasing 
instead of growing less. Bat, dear Lady Agnes, 
I mustn't trouble you now. I have been quite 
long enough pouring out my grievances ; I must 

go." 

^^ I wish you could stay, it's such a pleasure to 

me having you ; and please don't think you 

trouble me with grievances, I like you to talk to 

me, and how I should like to help you I Will you 

come again to-morrow, and then," she said, half 

shyly, " will yon tell me about your sister that's 

&x away from you, if you don't mind ?" 
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Marjory's &oq beamed at the thoaght 

^' Oh^ thank yoa I I should like to talk to you 
about her so much. I can't often — " 

*^ You don't think it odd my asking you ; but 
I heard something about her from my little 
sisters 9 and I thought I should like to hear more 
from you." 

" And I should so like to tell you, it's so plea- 
sant to talk about one's own pet people some- 
times. Good-bye, dear Lady Agnes, I will come 
to-morrow." 

And to-morrow, and the next and several more 
morrows she went, and each day the two friends 
grew more and more to each other. They were 
very quiet hours, undisturbed by any, not even 
the favourite brother, ^gnes had said true, she 
was always alone at that time, and never once did 
he appear. One day she did hear his voice close 
to the door, then he stopped and asked a question 
which she distinctly heard answered by the ser- 
vant saying something about Miss Graham being 
there, when he turned away instead of coming 
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in. Thifl was rather vexing to Marjory. She 
wished— though the very sonnd of his voice made 
her heart beat^ and sent a thrill of fear right 
through her — she wished, even so, he would 
.come in and speak to her again. She hoped to 
appear less sillj^ she hoped to make him think 
better of her^ she wanted to try and make out 
something more about him, for as yet she was in 
as great a puzzle as the first day she had seen 
him. And Agnes did not help her out of it, for 
whenever she spoke of him, which was seldom, 
the subject seeming too near her heart for words, 
it was to tell something of his nobleness and 
goodness, but nothing more. The day they had 
met seemed quite forgotten. Once only, when 
Agnes asked after ^^ Faust," and Marjory said 
she was not sure whether Lord Montfort would 
approve of her bringing it, she laughed and said, 
^^ Oh, dear. Miss Graham, Montfort's not such a 
prude ; do please bring it, he loves it himself." 

So Marjory brought it, and the readings went 
on, but undisturbed by reproof or criticism from 
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him or anyone else. Once or twice the two little 
sisters bounded in, evidenily to carry oat their 
intention of amusing themselves at Agnes' and 
Marjory's expense ; but their scheme failed, as 
on the first occasion the reading and graver con* 
versation ceased at once, and on the second a 
summons was sent to them from his lordship, 
who having observed their unquiet ways that 
morning, and heard them planning a -visit to 
Agnes and Miss Graham, had proposed taking 
them and their dog a row in a boat to keep them 
out of the way. This was really magnanimous 
on his part, as for a man who loved silence their 
ceaseless chatter must have been disturbing, to 
say the least of it. He must, however, have 
concealed that fact, as they returned home full 
of their trip and of how amusing Montfort had 
been. 

Lady Montfort Marjory had never seen during 
all those visits, but as her habits were not very 
early, — she never appeared till near luncheon time, 
ip-^-and as Maijory alway left jast then, they were 
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not very likely to meet One day, howeror, to 
mxjoTj's surprise, not to say trepidation, a 
message was bronght, as she was patting on her 
hat, to say that her ladyship hoped she wonld 
st^ to luncheon that day. Having no conyenient 
excnse, and seeing Agnes' pleased look, she con- 
sented, bnt not without ^an unnecessary amount 
of fear and trembling, the thought of encounter- 
ing Lady Montfort and the whole party at lun- 
cheon, the high-shouldered young man ineladed, 
whom she heard had arrived, was not to be met 
with an unmoved countenance, but do it she must, 
and the sooner the first step was got over the 
better ; so with a smile at Agnes, and a beating 
heartj she followed the servant upstairs to the 
drawing-room, from whence she heard shouts of 
laughter and merry voices — sounds, by the way, 
always very appalling to a stranger, who seems 
at that moment doubly strange, coming . amongst 
a set of people perfectly at home and able to 
laugh and chat at their ease, while they them- 
selves seem to have no part there at all-— and this 
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feeling it was that oppressed Maijoiy at the 
moment^ and again she felt a strong inclination 
to torn ronnd and fly, when the door opened, 
^^Miss Graham" was annonnced, and retreat 
therefore became impossible. Flossy and Lou 
came forward at once to meet her, and the high- 
shouldered yoong man got out of his recumbent 
position in an arm-chair, and made a bow, when 
he was introduced as ^' This is our brother George, 
Miss Graham," then, no one else being in the 
room as yet, she joined the circle near the open 
window, where they had been gathered when she 
entered, busy, apparently, over a telescope. 

** Miss Graham,*' Flossy said, " we've been 
doing what George calls * sweeping the horizon ' 
to see for a yacht we are expecting. Have you 
good eyes ? we can't see a sign yet, perhaps you 
could. Will you try P" 

*' My dear Flossy, there couldn't be a sign yet," 
George answered, ^* they were only to start yes- 
terday, if then." 

^'Yes, but then you can never account for 
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yachts and wind, you know, George," said Lou, 
on tiptoes, gazing out to sea. 

*' That's the very reason I say you can't expect 
hep,KttlesiUyI" 

" That's the very reason I say I may expect 
her, great silly I" 

** On what principle P*' 

^' That we never can know when the wind will 
blow her in quite fast" 

^^ Yes, when there is wind ; but as there has 
been none for the last — I don't know when^ the 
case is against you, I'm a&aid." 

" Oh, dear, how nasty you are I but I don't 
believe you." 

** Of course not ; when did a woman ever 
believe a convincing proof when it's against her ? 
Don't you agree with me. Miss Graham ? " 

'' Oh, don't ask Miss Graham, she's dreadfully 
wise, and can floor you in a minute." 

^' Oh I Lady Lou, please don't say that," said 
Maijory, quite in a fluster. 

'' Pray, don'tmind, Miss Graham/' said George^ 
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^^I assure yon I'm not the least bit pnt out Fm- 
never floored. Fve talked to all sorts of wise 
people^ and they never can pnt me down.*' 

" Bnt, really, I don't want to pnt anyone down," 
Mairjoiy answered, half annoyed, half amnsed at 
his self-satisfied assertion^ his faCe all the time so 
plainly telling that it was not his own wisdom 
tiiat kept him above board. ; 

^' No, I mnst say no one ever does pnt u» down^'^ 
said Flossy ; ** you were [quite wrong, Lou, to 
think that George would have to knock under. 
You know we three never do. WeVe met sock 
shoals of clever people. Miss Graham, geologists, 
astronomers, politicians^ &c., and we talk to them 
all about their own things, not a hit afraid, and 
get on so well. I assure you it's the best way. 
Don't you remember, Lou, when you and I sat on 
each side <^ that awful old astronomer that the 
other people were quite afraid of, and how we 
talked to him all dinner time. " 

'^ But, query, did he listen to yoa?" saki Qeorgo* 

<< Oh, Fm sure he did. You know we talked to 
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him about telescopes, and moving staiS) and fixed 
stars, and the Milky Way,, and all that sort of 
thing, and we asked him what he thought abont 
them, and then we told him what we thought* I 
sasme you all the other people looked quite 
astonished, and wondered how we managed.'^ 
" I wonder if they ever heard that 

' Fools nuh in where angels fear to tread ?* " 

said a deep voice, and Marjory looking round saw 
Lord Montfort, with a face grave and unmoved, 
standing in the doorway. 

" Oh, what pretty poetry 1" said Flossy. "Which 
are we — ^the fools or the angels, Montfort P'* 

"Oh, the angels, of course," said he, coming 
forward. ** How do you do. Miss Graham P I 
hope the reading was satisfactory," all said in 
exactly the same calm tone. 

** Yes, very," said M&rjory, feeling among the 
fools at once» 

" Tm glad of that. Will you excuse my 
writing a letter ?" 
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«' Oh I certainly,*' Marjory answered, and tamed 
again to the window, from which she was recalled 
immediately by a silk rustle outside the door^ 
followed a moment after by the entrance of Lady 
Montfort; who seemed at once to fill the whole 
room by her presence, and take away even the 
power of breathing from Marjory. 

^^ It's luncheon time, I think," she said ; ^^ did 
Miss Graham stay ?" 

^^Yes, mamma, here she is," said the little 
girls, bringing her forward. 

She responded to Marjory's frightened reverence 
by extending her hand, and then begged of George 
to hurry them with luncheon, as her drive must 
come directly after. 

" Mamma, we're looking out for Sir Edward's 
yacht," said Lou, this time on a footstool to facili- 
tate her observations. 

" Luncheon, my Lady," in a sonorous voice from 
the servant, prevented any more discussion on that 
subject for the present, when George was desired 
to give Miss Graham his arm, it being remarked 
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that Montfort didn't eat luncheon ; and so they 
went to the dining-room. 

Poor Marjory was of course deprived of speech 
and appetite by her fears^ and would have starved^ 
in fact, had it not been for the assiduous attentions 
of Greorge, who kept a constant watch over her 
needs in the intervals of his own conversation, 
and she quite liked him for it, and forgave his 
silliness for his kindness ; but all the time— so 
perverse is human nature— she secretly wished for 
the one who paid her no attention and frightened 
her if he did. 

By this time the conversation had returned to 
the yacht and a certain Sir Edward, diversified 
by remarks upon several other men, evidently of 
the party, and a lady whom the girls called 
Helena, and George, Lady Arthur, when the door 
opened slowly, and Lord Montfort entered, slipped 
into a chair opposite Marjory, and called for some 
sherry and a biscuit. 

" Montfort, you put us all to shame with your 
wretched biscuit and sherry," said Gteorge. 

VOL. L I 
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" rm sorry for thafc,*' said he, with a show of 
great earnestness. ^^ Shall I take my food into 
another room, and then you can enjoy yours with- 
out shame?'* 

"How you do take one up I*' said George, 
laughing. 

** Were you talking of Edward Ashton's 
yacht ?" said Monfort, turning to the conversa- 
tion he had heard coming in. "When is she 
expected to arrive?" 

" Any moment," said the girls. 

"To-morrow, or next day, at soonest," said 

George. 

" Which am I to believe ?" said he. 

" Oh 1 us," said the girls. 

" Well," said George, " if she only started yes- 
terday I don't see how she can be in to-day, with 
this weather." 

" Nor I," said Montfort, " but we'll waive that, 
the question is, when she does come, when are 
we to have a sail ?" 

" On that instant, Sir Edward promised me," 
said Lou. 
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<« Very well ; Tm delightei Do you like sail- 
ing, Miss Graham ?" 

"I've never tried," said Maijory, blushing 
at once for no earthly reason. 

**Well, I hope you'll have an opportunity 
now," said he, looking at her through his eye- 
glass; "but I'm afraid you must be ready at 
once, as this yacht may arrive at any moment." 

Marjory couldn't help laughing at the perfectly 
quiet way he said this, but the idea was pounced 
upon by the girls, who immediately began upon 
the delights of sailing and yachting costumes, 
which last was caught up by their mother, who 
hitherto had spoken but little, and commented 
upon quite warmly by her ; and so matters went 
on, till the luncheon was ended, and after that 
Mai]ory rose to take her leave. 

In the quiet of her room that evening she had 
less food for meditation than in her former meet- 
ing with Lord Montfort, her only difficulty this 
time being whether or not he were in earnest 
about her share in the yachting scheme* 

i2 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



And in doubt she was left some days longer, even 
after the arrival of the yacht, and she was glad 
she had said nothing abont his speech to her aunt, 
as it was evident he had forgotten all about it^ 
when one morning, just as she was sitting down 
to breakfast, a note was brought her from him 
himself, saying that he hoped she had not for- 
gotten all about the sail, that it was to take place 
that day^ and they all hoped she could join them, 
mentioning the hour of starting, which was al- 
most immediately, begging her to bring plenty 
of wraps, as it would be cold on the water, and 
adding at the end that Lady Arthur Seton would 
act as chaperone to the party. 
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Marjory, as usual, in two minds of mingled 
fear and pleasure, hastily swallowed her break- 
fast, and then rushed to attire herself in a new 
suit of serge, just come from the famous Beach- 
haven tailor, in which she looked fit for any 
emergency, and then, with a fond farewell of her 
little aunt, who disclaimed any idea of loneliness 
in her joy at her darling's amusement, made her 
way as fast as she could to the " Strand House." 

There she found Lord Montfort ready equipped 
and waiting. He made no remark on her arrival 
farther than to say he hoped she had brought a 
warm cloak, as the wind had changed, and was 
likely to blow pretty fresh out at sea. Marjory 
replied that she had, and then George, the sisters^ 
and little white dog, joined them. No one seemed 
surprised at its being of the party, or at the ex- 
traordinary appearance of his little mistresses, 
one of whom wearing a hat composed of an owl 
stuffed whole, and whose steady glass eyes seemed 
to fix any one who ventured to look into the 
bright little ones underneath, and the other a 
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hedgehog, whose snout seemed equally to bid de- 
fiance to all who approached its wearer. The rest 
of their costume was of serge, elaborately trim- 
med with braid and sailors' buttons, and finished 
off with bright scarlet handkerchiefs tied in 
sailor's-knots roimd their necks. 

Maijory thought she had never seen anything 
so fanny, but of course she kept her thoughts to 
herself, and followed them in silence to the pretty 
boat manned with bronzed-faced tars, in blue 
jackets and scarlet caps^ who sat leaning on their 
oars, waiting to conduct them out to sea, where 
the Violet was anchored. 

Just as they reached the boat, Lord Montfort 
turned round abruptly, and said to Marjory — 

** Our chaperone's on board. I hope you're not 
uneasy going so far without one." 

Marjory only smiled, and said *^ No/' then gave 
him her hand to help her into the boat, which 
done, he made his way to the other end, and 
settled himself to steer, remarking at the same 
time to George that he'd better sit between ^' the 
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childrea " and keep tbem quiet, as they might 
npset the boat. This seemed rather a necessary 
precantion, as their excitement was by this time 
running high, between their delight at the cruise 
for their own sakes and pleasure that ^ Baby ' was 
to have a share in it* 

** Oh 1 there they are/' said Lou, preparing to 
jump up, only that George firmly held her down 
— ^* there's Sir Edward waiting for us himself, 
standing actually, instead of sitting, and there's 
Helena all in violet — ^how pretty 1 — and a glazed 
hat, with ^* Violet" on it Who are the rest^ 
George ?" 

" Charlie Barrington, as large as life." 
" Oh, I see him, the dear little fat thing." 
" Young Folliet— one of ours, just joined— 
and Ralph Harvey, in the Blues, whom you all 
know." 

" Oh, what fan-— is young Folliet nice ?" 
" A very good boy, indeed — wild about cricket 
— ^but here we are." 
^^ A la bonheur," said a sleepy voice above their 
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heads. "I thought yon were never coming, 
Lady Lou." 

** You thought that really, Sir Edward !" said 
Lou, looking up with her brightest smile. 

'^ I was afraid so ; but what's that wretched 
thing you've got on your head?" 

" ril tell you in a minute," said she, bursting 
into a merry laugh. 

" Come, do be quick, Lou," said the lady, in a 
voice as sleepy as her brother's, but higher and 
more nasal, and to whom Marjory had been in- 
troduced as ^^ Lady Arthur Seton." 

*' I'm coming, Helena," and then bounding up 
the stairs, embraced her. " How do you do, dear 
Helena. Oh, Mr. Barrington, there you are. 
I'm so glad to see you." Then followed more 
greetings and introductions, and after the four 
ladies were seated on cushions on the deck, most 
of the gentlemen gathered round them; the 
vessel weighed anchor, and with flapping sails 
and sidelong motion, bounded forward — and 
laughing and talking then began with real vigour. 
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Marjory, being a stranger, felt anything but 
happy or comfortable in the little group; she 
envied the brightness and the merriment of the 
little girls, and would have given — she did not 
know how much — to be like them, vapid as they 
were, and not like her own stupid, dull self — ^a 
self more stupid and dull than usual amongst 
these thoughtless, giddy ones, most of them well 
known to each other, and considering her, no 
doubt, an interloper and a bore. This very feel- 
ing prevented her doing aruything to make it 
better, so she was left very much to herself and 
her own observations, which, if she had not felt 
so shy and strange, would have furnished her with 
a good deal of diversion. Lady Lou's conver- 
sation with Sir Edward, who had managed to 
slip in by her side, was enough to keep any one 
amused ; then Flossy and Mr. Barrington, Lady 
Arthur and George, formed another merry group, 
Lord Montfort stationing himself at the helm; 
talked to no one ; Mr, FoUiet — ^failing his cricket 
— ^fell back upon the sails and rigging, and Ealph 
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Harvey lay at full length on the deck, a sketch- 
hook hefore him, in which he appeared to be idly 
sketching the party, throwing in an occasional 
word now and then to one or another. 

No one amongst them struck Marjory particu- 
larly in any way expect the last mentioned. Lady 
Arthur was thin, and high bred looking, with a 
passive^ pretty face. Her brother's was not 
handsome, nor did he bear the marks of such high 
breeding as she did, but he had more in his face, 
and looked withal a perfect gentleman. Mr. Bar- 
irington, fat and short, and with a countenance un- 
failing good-humour, seemed a favourite with 
every one. Mr. FoUiet, tall, fair, and thorough- 
bred looking, nothing more that Marjory could 
discover ; but Ealph Harvey was a pear of 
another tree altogether ; that she could see at a 
glance. His beauty alone was enough to strike 
a cursory observer — but that was not all ; there 
was: Qi look about those dark, dreamy, half-closed 
eyes, shining out from under their heavy lids, 
that seemed to fisiscinate you is spite of yourself, 
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and draw yon towards them-^a sort of magnetic 
attraction that Marjory had read of, bnt never 
seen as yet. The rest of the dark face — closely- 
shaven, but for the f)0]ntedy «black monstaches 
covering the short upper lip — ^was beautiful as 
were the eyes, but wanting something in its 
lack of power — ^the chin fSalling short off, instead 
of curving outward, which caused a want of har- 
mony in the whole, and gave Marjory, in spite 
of its marvellous beauty, a sense of dissatisfaction 
not quite accountable to herself. The figure was 
unusually tall, but lithe and agile rather than 
robust; and as he lay there, stretched at full 
length on the deck, his cap thrown off, his dark 
curly hair shining in the sun^ his hand shading 
his eyes, thus throwing them even into darker 
shadow, Marjory thought that never, except in 
some old Spanish picture, had she seen anything 
like it. Such, could she have fancied some weird 
enchanter of old ; such, some black armed knight; 
such— and this seemed nearest the truth— a Me- 
phistopheles ; but if so, a Mephistopheles who 
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V 

would win the game by fascination, aided by a 
pointed sneer or two, hardly by a long-drawn 
system, such as Goethe's fiend, the face lacking 
the power and strength of will for such a course 
of action. He took but little part in the conver- 
sation going on around him — life seemed just 
then pleasanter taken in a state of calm repose, 
but Marjory could see he listened sometimes, for 
once, at the mention of a personage, wrapped as 
yet in mystery to her, she could see he started, 
and tried to catch each word they said without 
being observed by others. The words that startled 
him first were addressed carelessly by Lady 
Arthur to Flossy. 

"And, Flossy, where's your little German 
cousin ? I can't remember the name." 

" Ida von der Luhe, do you mean ? but she's 
not my cousin, I'm thankful to say; Montfort 
and Agnes may claim that happiness." 

" Yes, dear, I know, don't excite yourself, but 
tell me where she is." 

*^ With Mrs. Leighton ' pour le moment,* but 
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with poor US, I'm afraid, to-morrow or next 
day." 

" Oh, really, what are you going to do with 
herr 

'^ Don't ask me, ask her cousin and protector, 
Montfort, over there? but Td advise you not, all 
the same." 

"Why?" 

*^ Because— oh, because I don't know. He 
doesn't like it." 

" But why P he's not in love with her, is he ?" 

** Hush, he'll hear you." 

" Not he ; he's far too busy guiding us over the 
dancing waters." 

** Lady Arthur growing poetical 1" cried out little 
Mr. Barrington. 

^^And why shouldn't she? we're on a very 
poetical subject, aren't we. Flossy ?" 

^' Not that I can see ; there's nothing poetical 
about Montfort in a thick serge suit, rolling round 
a wheel, with a face like grim death." 

" No, you silly child, it's not that," said Lady 
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Arihnr^. laughingly ;. ^^ bnt aboat his ^ tendresse ' 
for this wild little consin of his." 

" But I don't know anything about his * ten- 
dresses/ He has none that I can see. He's con- 
stituted himself her champion^ that's all, and I 
wish he hadn't, for she's the plague of Lou's and 
my life." 

During the former part of this conversation 
Ralph Harvey, it was evident to Marjory, had 
been listening with an eagerness only half sup- 
pressed, andnow she was certain she heard a faint 
sigh, as if of relief, and the painftd attitude of 
attention was somewhat relaxed ; butstill, aslong 
as this mysterious * Ida ' formed the topic of con- 
vetBarf!io% he listened with the deepest attention, 
though to other eyes he appeared intent on dietch- 
ingr something or others — ^perhaps the group be- 
fore him — but Marjory; who as we have seen, from 
her position: of stranger; had time for thought 
and observation,, believed that it was a mere 
excuse to save. himseM talking and facilitate list- 
enimg^ 
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^^You don't like Mademoiselle Ida — that's 
plain," said Charlie Barrington. 

^^ Because they're both afraid of her/' said 
George. 

** flow delicious I" said Charlie. " I don't be- 
lieve she's as big as either of you." 

" But what has that to say to it?" said Flossy. 
" We can't box each other you know." 

*^ Oh you don't, don't you? I would though, 
the next time she frightened me." 

Marjory could plainly see a quiet sneer creep 
over the handsome dark face at these words.' 

•*^How ridiculous you are, Mr. Barrington! 
*^ You get more silly each time I meet you." 

**Thanks, Lady Pl'ossy, you're 5(? kind. Nothing 
pleases me better^ I assure you, than being ridi- 
culous for your amusement" 

^ How touching I" said Lady Arthur in her 
languid tones. 

" Isn't it ?" said Flossy. '^ But we all know 
what his compliments are worth." 
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" As mnch as * any other man's,* now aren't 
they, Lady Flossy ?" 

** Perhaps even more so," said Greorge. 

** Oh, now don't puzzle us," said Lady Arthur. 
" You asked me where Arthur was," she said, 
turning to George, '^ he's at home with baby." 

** What a good papa I" 

"Isn't he? only you know he does'nt like 
Bailing, and I do, and baby doesn't like it — or I 
couldn't take him, rather — so it was much better 
to leave them to take care of each other on dry 
land at home." 

" Oh, much better ; but how does he like it ?" 

" Which, baby or Arthur ?" 

" Oh, Arthur. I didn't know babies had any 
likes or dislikes. I thought they were only putty 
and bubbles." 

" What an idea, Mr. Mortimer I Mine's more 
though, you should hear him scream when he's 
not pleased." 

" How pleasant for papa I" replied George. 
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^^ Oh, he doesn't mind it — at least he likes it 
better than being sick at sea.'' 

** I wonder which I should like best ; but how 
did he ever let you go without him ?" 

^' Because he's such a dear^ good, obliging hus- 
band. I just said I was going off in Ned's yacht, 
and he said * Very well, dear.' " 

" How kind I" 

*' Wasn't it? and he looked so down in the 
mouth at my going, poor fellow — ^but he gave me 
this beautifa] serge suit all the same, to make me 
look nice." 

** Upon my word he's a trump. Does he write 
every day to console himself?" 

" How can he when I shouldn't get the letter ? 
I got one here, at Beachhaven, I mean, and he 
says he is getting on pretty well, and had Master 
Arthur down at his meals in his high chair to keep 
him company." 

** What a touching picture I" said a soft low 
Yoice in her ear. 
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" Oh, Colonel Harvey, were you listening all 
the time ? I thought you wefe sketching." 

" Can't one do both, my lady ?" said he, looking 
up at her from under the heavy, half-closed 
lids. 

" I'm sore I don't know* I don't know any- 
thing about sketching. We leave all that to the 
little German, don't we. Flossy ?*' 

Her face was tnrned away as she said this, or 
she might have seen the start he gave, but he 
made no answer^ and returned again to his sketch- 
book, evidently not inclined for further conversa- 
tion. Maqory wondered, feeling certain she held 
a link in the chain of some romance in her hands, 
and curious to know if others held any part of it 
also. 

But what was Lou doing all this time ? Not 
silent or unemployed, of that we may be certain. 
No, quite the contrary, she was making the very 
best of her time talking and chaffing the prover- 
bially lazy Sir Edward Ashton, flirting with him, 
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some people may have said^ bat of that we may 
judge by the following specimen of their conver- 
sation : — 

<^ Lady Lon^ I wish yon'd take that miserable 
thing off yonr head,'' in a very lazy voice from Sir 
Edward. 

"My hedgehog I Not I, indeed, I love him 
better than almost anything in the world." 

"Better than ^ Baby?'" 

" Oh, no^ not better than my darling pet lamb 
^,Baby.' Isn't he beautiful, Sir Edward ?" 

" Yes, he's a nice little beast." 

" Don't call him a beast — he's not a beast." 

" What is he— a Christian ?" 

" I'm sure I like him a great deal better than 
many Christians." 

"Not better than me, I hope^" 

" I didn't know you were one." 

"Now that's very unkind. Just because I 
didn't admire your ugly hedgehog, and called 
your dog a beast — but I'm very sorry." 

" I hope you are." 
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" 1 am indeed, rm ready to call ' Baby ' an 
angel if yon like." 

** So lie IB, the little treasnre." 

"So he is — shall we both pet him together? 
And now please tell me about the hedgehog, vas 
he a pet too?" 

" Oh, no. I found him in a trap dead, poor 
little thing, bo I took him home and wanted to 
hare him stuffed, and then Bome ofae told me to 
hare him made into a bat instead, and so I did, 
and isn't he nice? Look at his dear little snoat.'^ 

" Quite beantifdl I" eaid be, looking strugbt 
into Lou'b eyefl. 

" But you're not looking at him." 

"Ain't I?" 
" " No, you're looking at something else." 

'* Perhaps I am j he's too high for me to see 
without sitting np." 

" Well, Bit up at once and don't be ao awfully 
lazy." 

" But I'm ao comfortable jost where I am." 

" But I don't like you to be comfortable." 
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" I*m so sorry/' 

<^ No^ it makes yon so stnpid. I shall just 
take my hedgehog off^ and make him stare at you 
to rouse you up.'* 

" Oh, please don't, for I'm really quite afraid 
of him." 

^^ But you said a few minutes ago you wished 
I would take ^ the miserable thing off,' " imitating 
his sleepy tones. 

" So I do if you'd put him in the sea," 

** And go without any hat at all, and lose my 
pet into the bargain? Thank you, Sir Edward." 

" Oh, no, I'd lend you a little scarlet sailor's 
cap of my own that would suit you charmingly 
for the present" 

" And what for the fixture ? 

" Fm just coming to that only you won't let 
me. You take one up so fast. 

" Well, well, don't preach. 

<< Patience, Lady Lou, patience, little girls 
should learn patience towards their elders." 

" Well, that's good I If you scold me any more 
I'll just get up und run away." 
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" Yon can*!— you'U fall" 

^' No^ I shan't/' ebe said, beginning to 
rise. 

** Oh, please don't/' said he, laying his hand on 
her arm, ^* and I'll not preach or scold any more, 
bnt tell abont the fiitare at once. I wish I conld 
tell all the fatnre so easily," said he, in a low 
voice, looking into her face. 

Whether she understood that part or not does 
not appear. Perhaps she did, for her eyea fell for 
a moment, though she only said, ** Well, do go 
on, and don't dream." 

** Well, when I go to Scotland I'll shoot you a 
nice little, blackcock, with pretty eyes and dear 
little beak, and have it mounted and all into the 
very prettiest and most fasciaating little hat you 
ever saw." 

" Oh, that'll be very nice ; but"— looking down 
at him in the most bewitching manner under her 
eyes, ** mayn't I keep my poor little hedgehog, 
too?" 

'* Ton shall. You shall do anything you like 
when you ask for it in that way.*^ 
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" Oh, thanks I I really like you very much in- 
deed for that, Sir Edward." 

*^ And I really like you very much indeed, Lady 
Lou, for saying that But, now that we're such 
great friends, oughn't we to have some luncheon V^ 

" Well, go and order it." 

^* Oh, no ; I never go and order anything ; it's 
too much trouble. Charlie, please go and see about 
luncheon." 

"Well, that's cool, I must say," said Lady 
Lou ; " how awfully lazy you are I I don't know 
how you ever took the trouble of fighting for your 
country, and yet I believe you did." 

" Yes, I believe I did; but I don't know how 
on earth I managed it. You see it took so much 
out of me, I've had to rest ©ver since." 

"Dear me, poor fellow I My black-cock runs 
a very bad chance if that's the way.** 

^* Oh, I shall just pluck up energy to shoot 
Aew." 

"And heaps more all the autumn, and one 
thousand foxes all the winter." 
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^^ Not foxes. Lady Lou ; we don't shoot foxes 
you know, we only hunt them." 

^^ Oh, of course, Tm not as great a fool as I 
look. Does Montfort hear ? I shall catch it if 
he does." 

" Why ? For saying we shoot foxes ?" 

"No ; but for talking slang." 

^^ ^ Messieurs et mesdames sont servis I * " said 
Charlie Barrington, appearing at that instant on 
deck, and making a bow to the assembled company. 

" That 18 being a good fellow,*' said Sir Edward. 
" Come, Lady Lou." 

*' I thought I was to fall if I walked about," 
said she. 

" Oh, that was if you walked by yourself. Now 
I'm going to take care of you," said he, giving 
her his hand, and guiding her gently along. ** Fm 
afraid you must all manage as you can," he said 
to the others ; ^^ my stairs are too narrow to admit 
of taking each other down in the approved London 
fashion. Charlie, settle them all, like a good 
fellow." 
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And Charlie did settle them all, and helped 
them to the very best of his ability too, seeming 
to have twenty pair of hands, and as many eyes for 
the occasion. 

Though luncheon ought to make everyone happy 
and at ease, in Marjory's case it signally failed in 
doing either — in fact, she was even more shy than 
before, as then she could sit still, and at least do 
nothing but answer a ^[uestion or two every now 
and then, as to whether she liked sailing, if she 
was comfortable, if she'd been long at Beach- 
haven, &c. ; but now she was required to do some- 
thing more than this, namely, to use her knife 
and fork and try to eat, which last she Aad to do, 
whether she liked or not, as little Mr. Barrington 
was continually loading her plate with eatables, 
and would take no excuse for their not disappear- 
ing, except the one, that she was feeling ill, 
which was worse than anything else, as it fixed 
the eyes of the whole room upon her, and made 
her feel ready to sink into the sea for shame ; so 
that the luncheon, all things considered, was not 
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a very happy meal to her, add retarnto the deck, 
when it arrived^ was looked upon rather in the 
light of a release. 

Bat was it so in reality ? Hardly, as during 
the last hour the wind had risen considerably, and 
was blowing more than a little fresh by this tune. 
This event, hailed with delight by the rest of the 
party, raising their spirits even higher than be- 
fore, was no matter of rejoicing to poor Maqory, 
who, as they dashed along at full speed, shipping 
not a little sea, and already, according to her 
idea, more than half w^y in the foaming water, 
felt — as she had never been in such a predicament 
before — anything but happy, and really very much 
frightened as to what would happen next, and 
too shy to ask anyone for information on the sub- 
ject So it went on for a long, long time, she 
thought, getting worse instead of better^ the noise 
increasing, the waves increasing, the slant; in- 
creasing, when at last she felt it was coming to 
such a pitch she must ask someone something, 
trying to frame a questiomin as rational a way as 
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possible, so as to obtain comfort, and place herself, 
at the same time, in a light as little ridioaloas 
as possible, — ^when she felt that someone was ap- 
proaching, that the pnff of a cigar was wafting 
near her, and then that some one stooped down 
aad looked into her face and said, '^ Whj are yon 
sitting here all by yourself? I'm afraid you're 
not happy. What is it ?'' 

At other times the sound of that voice had in- 
spired a feeling of fear, and of pleasure also. ^Tow, 
as she looked into his gentle, pitying face, and 
saw him bending over her, so strong and yet so 
kind, it was quite different. The fear of him was 
all gone, and a sense of safety and protection 
seemed to take its place instead. She looked at 
him and tried to smile; but the long-endured 
loneliness,mingledwithher ever- increasing terrors, 
had quite unmanned her, and it was all she could 
do to keep the tears away, and try to steady her 
voice to answer his questions. 

What is it, Miss Graham ?" he said again. 
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*^ DonH laagh at me/' she managed to say, with 
a trembling voice ; " but is there any dangerP" 

He did not langh at her, bat took the greatest 
pains to assure her there was none. 

*' Really, there is only a fresh breeze, which ^e 
yachting people love. You mustn't be frightened. 
I assure you there's no danger. Won't you believe 
me?" 

" m try," said Marjory. 

" You must really. But let me make you more 
comfortable; you're quite cold and wretched. 
Dear me, this'll never do/' as he saw how she 
trembled. " I'm going to wrap you up, and make 
you all right in two minutes. Where's your 
shawl ?" 

" Over there ; but I can't reach it" 

^^ But I can. Poor thing I It was too bad to 
let you be so frightened and perished. There," 
and he wrapped the warm shawl round her as if he 
had been a woman, and put his railway rug 
over her knees, got a cushion for her to lean 
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against, and made her really comfortable in no 
time, then surveyed his work with great satis- 
faction. '^There^ that's something like it. 
You're happier now, aren't you ?' 

" Oh, yes," said Marjory, "if it only wouldn't 
slant so dreadfully." 

" But I assure you. Miss Graham, that's all 
right," he answered quite gravely. " You mustn't 
mind it" 

** Oh, it's only my stupidity ; but I feel as if we 
should go over altogether." 

** But really there's no fear of that," said 
he, sitting down beside her. " I'm going to stay 
here and take care ofyou, and, if you're frightened, 
you've nothing to do but seize hold of my arm, 
do you hear now?" 

" Yes," said Maqory, feeling already a little 
more reassured, and wondering in herself how the 
same man, usually so short and abrupt, and ap- 
parently so engrossed with other things, could 
suddenly have become so kind and gentle, treating 
her as if she'd been a frightened child, and he her 
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protector, and half nncosscionslj to herself she 
felt the strange fascination, and began to look at 
things in a far brighter light, though the vessel 
still slanted terribly, the wind blew just as much^ 
the waves dashed, and the sails rattled Airiously. 

"Now we're all right, aren't we? Do you 
mind my smoking ? By the way — now I come 
to think of it — I ought to have asked you that 
before." 

" Oh, but I really don't mind it — I've lived toa 
much abroad for that." 

" Ah I you've lived in Gtermany, I think you 
said." 

How did he know ? Marjory thought ; she had 
never told him ; but she only answered — 

" Yes ; I lived there a long time." 

« How did you like that?" 

"Oh, very, very much. Were you ever 
there?" 

"Yes. I took a fancy, when I'd finished 
with Oxford, to try a few months at a German 
university, tiO see what sort of a place it was, and 
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get up the language properly. Fm glad I did 

Marjory wondered why he laid the stress on 
the word now, and then the thought struck her 
it might have something to do with the mysteri- 
ous ^^ Ida/' and she longed more than ever to 
hear about her, and hoped he might say some- 
thing; but he did not, remarking next that a 
German university was a curious sort of a place 
on the whole. 

" I should think so — a great change from Ox- 
ford." 

** Yes ; there's such a diflferent tone there al- 
together ; but I'm glad I tried it : there's no so 
good a way of studying the manners, and 
customs, and language, of a people; you 
learn more in a month or two in that way than 
in a year of ordinary tourist life — not that I 
mean you were a mere tourist ; I think you said 
you went for education ?" 

Here it was again. Had he been listening that 
day when she thought him engrossed with his 
newspaper? It must have been so; how other- 
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wise did he seem to kno\¥ all abont her conversa- 
tion? He might have heard it from Agnes, cer- 
tainly, but then why did he say — " I think you 
said," as if he heard it himselfl The thought 
brought up the ready blush. 

"Yes, we did go for education," she answered; 
*' but I'm afraid we were only English tourists, 
as we knew mostly English, and very few Ger- 
mans, at least my people did — we were in the 
school-room. " 

**Yes; but if you had a German governess 
there, you learnt her way of looking at things, 
and she must have taught you something of the 
spirit of the language and country ; so it comes 
to pretty much the same thing in the end. You 
could hardly live with the * Bonner Studenten,' 
you know — you were safer with your governess." 

This was said in his own dry, grave way, as if 
it was not in the least of an odd remark ; but it 
made Marjory laugh outright. 

" Ah ! I'm glad to hear you laugh at last,'' he 
said ; " but why do you laugh just now ?" 

*'At your thinking I could study with the 
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'Bonner Studenten/" said Marjory, laughing 
quite heartily by this time — "they were such 
very odd, wild people.'* 

" So they were ; therefore, I think I remarked 
you were safer away from them, with your good, 
sweet, quiet ^ Fraulein/ But was she good and 
quiet, though ? for sometimes the German type 
of female excellence is curious, a little different 
to our conventional English ideas." 

" Oh, but she was really very nice, so clever 
and so deep ; but her ideas certainly were not 
exactly what English people usually hold." 

^'No; they look at things in an altogether 
different light. It's an interesting study, very. 
I like the Germans, though, with all their wild- 
ness, and dreaminess, and talk, and in action : it's 
a pleasant change after English rapidity." 

" I haven't heard many Englishmen say that," 
said Marjory — "they always look down on them 
and abuse them, till I am quite angry," 

" Oh, thaf s just because they only look on the . 
sur&ce of things. Your common run of English 
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tourist merely runs through the country, abusing 
ererything because it's not English — I always 
wonder why he left England at all, fwr paren- 
thdse — ^he storms against the food, the drink, the 
smells, the unpunctualify, and the whole German 
nation. Now, I always think that a pity; it's 
such a far better plan to take the food and drink, 
and try to make the best of it ; you can always 
get something decent, so long as it's not horse 
or fox, which don't often appear, you know your- 
self. Then as to the 'balmy odours,' stop at 
Johann Maria, Farina's and invest a certain 
amount of thalers in his far-famed eau de C(h 
lognCj and you'll be all right in that case, too ; 
then don't expect anything ever to start till about 
three-quarters of an hour after it is announced, 
and so come provided with books and newspapers, 
and plenty of cigars— -or a little bit of stitching, 
if a lady, and then don't storm at the whole 
German nation, but make friends with them in- 
stead-j^you'll have plenty of opportunity when 
you're waiting ; ^md so youll x^oQie to learn their 
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character and ideas and mode of life, which really 
in the end repays one &r better, to say the least 
of it^ than stamping every one of them as stnpid 
yillains, which is sore, in the long ran, to make 
them so. Yon're not frightened now, Miss Gra- 
ham P'' he said, turning to her quite abruptly, 
and in the same breath, as if that was the upshot 
of the whole question. 

" No," she answered, " Tm not frightened 
now." 

^^ That's all right, and we're agreed about the 
Germans, aren't we?" 

" Indeed we are," Marjory answered warmlj. 

" Better and better. I declare we've become 
quite fast friends, to-day. It's kind of you to 
forgive me though, after having taken such bad 
care of you before ; you're quite sure you're net 
angry with me now ?" 

" Quite sure," she answered, blushing under 
his earnest gaze. 

" Thank you," he said gravely. " And here 
we are just arrived." 
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" Must we get into a boat now?" said Marjory. 

** Yes ; but that won't frighten you. I'm 
going to take care of you, you know, and I think 
I may be trusted now." 

But all the same, it was not very pleasant, at 
least to Marjory. The two little girls seemed to 
have no fear on that or any other matter, and 
skipped from the rocking ladder into the rocking 
boat, as if it had been their own home, their 
only anxiety being for "Baby;" but Marjory, 
quite unaccustomed to anything of the kind, could 
not be so expeditious in her movements as was 
necessary on the occasion, and so she hesitated a 
moment, giddy and trembling, at the jump she 
ought to take, and addled by the different voices 
all calling to her at once. 

** Oh, hm am I to do it?" she said in a 
piteous voice half drowned by the wind. " I — I 
— cannot." 

When suddenly she heard some one saying — 

** Don't be frightened ; here — let me lift you ;" 
and then two strong arms were thrown round her. 
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and she was lifted tenderly, as if she had been a 
child, into a place of safety. 

She was greeted with cries of ^^ Oh, dear, Miss 
Graham, how fnnny — think of your not being 
able to take that leap I" 

^' I don't think there's anything fanny in a 
person being frightened," said their brother in a 
stern voice. '* You're sure you're comfortable 
now, Miss Graham," as he wrapped her closer in 
her shawl. ^' Don't mind the boat plunging a 
little — ^there's no danger; we'll be there directly." 

And in an incredibly short space of time they 
Toere there, and on the beach Marjory discovered 
a poor little black figure waiting for her, in terror 
that something had happened, and now hardly 
able to speak for gladness and thankfulness 
that her darling was safe. Marjory introduced 
Lord Montfort, who said at once how sorry he 
was she had been alarmed, and asked her if she 
would not come in and rest at their house, which 
was close, but she declined. 

" Then let me send for a cab for you. Here, 
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Thomasi go and call a cab immediately/' and he 
walked np himself with them, put them in^ 
and stood at the door till they were safely off. 

And so ended Marjory's day. Had it been 
happy or the reverse ? Part both ; but it was 
strange how, in her own meditations, the happy 
part preponderated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Yes, in the meditations of that evening Marjoij . 
fdt that happiness did preponderate. True 
that this happiness formed bat a small part of 
that day's events ; true that she had had loneli* 
ness, disoomfort, and fearfalness, all to encounter 
before reaching it, and when it was reached what 
was it after all ? Not much ; a few kind words, 
a litUe careM solicitude, nothing more ; but yet 
that little was, in her eyes, happiness^ and as 
such prized, valued, cherished^ as something new 
and very pleasant, the first ray of sunshine in the 
sombre life^ the first bit of colour in the cold, 
gray landscape. 

Would it. come again? She did not ask, she. 
did not thiok ; the menuu7 just then was quite 
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enougL Her days after this went on as nsnal 
-—the morning often passed with Lady Agnes, the 
rest of the day with her little aunt, rambling in 
the conntry, on the sea-shore, or on the rocks, 
mnsing, talking^ or reading, as the fancy seized 
them. 

One morning, when sitting with Lady Agnes, 
a note was brought her, much to her surprise, 
from Lady Montfort, mentioning that her yacht- 
ing friends were to have a farewell dinner with 
them the next evening, and asking her to be of 
the party. This time Marjory accepted with less 
trepidation than usual, though when the eventful 
moment did arrive her courage seemed to fail her 
as before. It was not so awful, though, as might 
have been imagined. She managed to arrive 
early and take up a quiet corner, where she might 
observe without being herself noticed; besides, 
the party was not a stiff or formal affair, like 
those in town, or even in a country house. Here 
they were all in a state more or less of vegetation, 
therefore everything partook — as much as was 
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possible where Lady Montfort was concerned, 
who went in for state as a normal part of her 
existence— of this same process. For instance, 
the dresses were ^^ demi-toilette," in itself no 
mean protection to Marjory, who, if she had been 
forced to appear in a long train of rustling silk, 
with neck and arms bare, to encounter others in 
an equally stiff attire, would have felt herself un- 
equal to the occasion. The dinner, too, was 7.30, 
not 8, to admit of enjoying the fresh air later on 
the beach. This, too, was a something as it 
seemed to shadow forth a moment of unfettered 
liberty, when all might move about and come and 
go in pairs, trios, or quartetts, or auy other com- 
bination they thought fit, without that enforced 
two and two sitting still affair, which is so formid- 
able to natures such as Marjory's. 

One by one from her quiet nook she watched 
them enter, watched till the last appeared — Lord 
Montfort, who apologized for his want of punc- 
tuality, and then hastily rang the bell for dinner ; 
in doing so he passed close by her corner, and 
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seeiiig her there, merely shook hands with her, 
and then passed on to Lady Arthnr Seton. Was 
it unnatoral that Marjory should feel the least 
teach of disappointment in this greeting, and 
wish for even one little word of welcome from his 
lips ? She had hoped^ without acknowledging it 
scarcely to herself, that this wonld be a very 
pleasant evening, and somehow this beginning 
went far to send her hopes away to the foor winds 
of heaven. Silly this was, no doubt, but then so 
little knocks down hopefulness in natures such 
aa hers. 

She had but little time to vex herself, however, 
as at that instant a name caught her ear that 
turned her thoughts at once in another direction. 
It was only a remark from Lord Montfort, who, 
when dinner was announced and he was about to 
offer his arm to Lady Arthur, turned round for a 
moment with his eye* glass in his eye, as if look** 
ing for some one, and said — 

" Ida's not here yet, I see. She*s coming to 
dinner, isn't she ?" 
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"I snppofle so,'* said Lady Montfort; '^but. , 
yaa know she's never punctual You're not go- 
ing to wait for her, Montfort ?" 

** Oh I please don't," said Lady Arthur ; " re- 
member I've come across the water, and am really 
starving." 

Lord Montfort immediately offered her his arm 
without another word. 

So the mysterious Ida was in the house, and 
Marjory's curiosity would soon in part be gratified. 

Bat what effect had the intelligence on another 
person in the room ? A dark-faced, dark-eyed 
man, leaning with his back against the window, 
listening apparently to Lady Montfort's common- 
places as if there were not such another woman 
in all the worlds— a manner, by the way, he 
adopted with all women, young or old, and which 
went further even than his beauty itself in mak- 
ing him the petted favourite that he was; for if 
there is one thing more than another a woman 
loves it is the feeling that she is for the moment 
everything to the man who is talking to her. 
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But what did he feel at this intelligence? 
Maijory alone, of all those in the room, felt that 
in some way it concerned him, and anxiously she 
turned her eyes to catch a glimpse of his face^ 
but at that moment he had moyed away to give 
his arm to Lady Flossy, so whatever he felt, it 
was lost upon her. 

Poor Marjory ! was then victimized to one of 
her greatest horrors in life ; a boy who just joined 
the army, the young fellow devoted to cricket, Mr. 
Folliet — victimised for the whole of a long dinner ; 
truly her fate was appalling. Not that, so far as 
his outward man was concerned, there was any- 
thing in the least to appal anyone, however fas- 
tidious they might be ; he was tall, he was fair, 
he was gentlemanly, and very Saxon; but then 
to counterbalance that did he not only number 
twenty summers ? Was he not only then three 
months in Her Majesty's Foot Guards ? and, worse 
than all, was he not devoted to cricket ? — cricket 
the one thing of all others of which Marjory knew 
least, and for conversation on which subject she now 
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devoted herself with an energy worthy of a better 
cause. But all the same, it was a yery uphill 
sort of proceeding, and she began to tremble as 
each question was answered, and her own com- 
ments were being made, as to what in all the 
world she could say next, when her thoughts were 
suddenly turned in another direction by the open- 
ing of the door, and a little figure, unlike any- 
thing she had oyer seen before, standing on the 
threshold surveying the company. 

This in a moment she surmised must be the 
mysterious Ida, and mysterious in truth she 
looked; that tiny figure, with its heavy masses 
of short dark hair, rising from the full wide 
forehead, and brightening as it rose till the 
ends seemed dipped in light ; the large, dark, 
lustrous eyes, so full of passion, depth, and 
poetry ; the olive face, with its carmine tinting; 
the baby pouting lips, the child-like form, decked 
in purest white, with one large crimson rose-bud 
in the breast, another nestling in the hair ; a pic- 
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tare truly beautifal and fair to look upon, but 
' strange, no doubt, and sad as strange — sad for 
the' depths tiiat that face revealed — a joy that 
might on earth be pain, a soul that must bring 
sorrow^ a feeling that might end in agony, all 
centred in a form so small, so slight, so firagile, 
one trembled for the life before her. 

Something of all this Maijory felt as she looked 
upon the little figure standing in a flood of even- 
ing sunlight in the doorway, and so intent was 
she upon her, she failed to observe the effect it 
produced upon the dark man sitting at her other 
side. If she had, she would have seen him raise 
his heavy eyes a moment and fix them there, in 
that one instant seeing all he needed — for those 
•eyes in one glance see more than others in a long- 
fixed gaze — then drop them again, and turn to 
give his whole attention to the lady by his side. 

The little figure at the door opened her eyes 
wide for a moment at the group before her ; then, 
M Lady Montfort addressed some sharp remark 
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upon her late arrival, lifted her head high as a 
queen, and sailed past them to a place next Lord 
Montfort, which he called her to occupy. 

"Never mind, Ida," he whispered, kindly; 
** you're- not so very late. Bring some soap to 
Miss Von der Luhe." 

" No," she said, in a low tremulous voice, " I 
don't want it,'' and threw herself back in her 
chair, as if to escape further notice. 

Marjory watched her as she sat thus, looking 
from one to another round the table, till at length 
her eyes rested on one, and then Marjory dis- 
tinctly saw the ^^ something" that crept over her 
face, making it first crimson-red, then white 
as ashes ; the trembling movement of the hand 
— ^that sensitive artist hand-r-as she lifted the 
wine to her lips ; the heaving of the bosom as she 
leant back in. her chair agam, and so remained 
during almost the whole of dinner, putting scarce 
a bit inside her lips, speaking to no one, appar- 
ently noticiug no one, and repelling, all Lord 
Montfort's efforts for conversation. 
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'^ Jnst like Ida/' said Flossy to Gol. Hanrey : 
'' she looks as if none of us were good enough to 
speak to." 

He did not tnm his eyes to the subject of the 
remark^ but merely remarked in a low voice, that 
perhaps she was tired. 

'^ Not she : she's never tired/' Flossy answered, 
** she's an artist, you know, and has a soul^ and I 
believe those kind of people have a theory that 
it's ^ infradigue ' to be tired : the soul supports 
the body." 

^' Indeed I" said he, '^ are you at all of an 
artist ?" turning to Marjory, as if he wished that 
part of the conversation dropped. 

^^ No," she answered, startled by his speaking 
to her, as he had not done so, as yet ; but relieved 
at being for the moment delivered firom her 
friend of the cricket, — ** no, — ^I wish I were." 

^^ But one can teel pictures without being ac- 
tuaUy an artist : perhaps you do P" 

** I hope I do," Marjory answered. 

^^ Then, from your hoping it, Tve no doubt you 
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do ; for reverence is one of the first things re- 
quired.** 

And then followed a conversation not very 
deep, or very learned, or very original, but curi- 
ously fascinating to Marjory, for every word 
seemed to convey a double weight of meaning 
spoken by that soft low voice, accompanied by 
the dreamy glances of [those wondrous eyes. 
Marjory could not but feel the charm, a charm, 
it was said, no woman ever could resist, and won- 
dered quite, as she listened spell-bound, that the 
awful dinner at last was over, and the ladies were 
rising to leave the room. 

And what was Ida thinking all the while ? 

Ah, that, like herself, remains just now a 
mystery. 



vou I. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



DiBECTLT the ladies had reached the drawing- 
room, Ida ensconced herself near an open window, 
her elbows leaning against the sill, her little 
fiice between her hands^ away from every one, en- 
grossed, apparently, with the scene before her. 
A scene beantiinl enough to engross the sonl of 
any one^ much more an artist ; but how much of 
its beauty really reached her soul is doubtfol, for 
though her eyes seemed to rest on the wide sweep 
of sea and sky, fading into quiet grays and greens 
before the deepening twilight, with the one long 
line of yellow light beyond— a memory of de- 
parted gloiy — those eyes in reality seemed to 
rest on something^ far away, a something that 
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made that gaze so sad and moanfal, and filled 
tiie deep dark ejes with team. 

Perhaps if that thoughtless trio at the other 
window had but known this^ they would have 
spared her their harsh remarks. Lady Agnfls^ 
whom Maijory, to her great joy, found on the 
sofa on their return to the drawing-room, per* 
haps did know, for she only eighed as she looked 
at her, and made some gentle remark upon her 
being tired to Mazjory. 

^^ Poor little thing I'' she said, ^* I feel so sorry 
for her. I wish you and she could make friends 
together. Do you know I think you might P I 
must tell you about her some day/' 

'^^ I should like it very much/' Maijory an« 
swered. ^^ What a wonderful face hers is !'' 

^ Yes, I was sure you'd admire her. To me 
she's quite beautiful, if there was only more re- 
pose about the face ; she's always looking as if 
she were seeking something and could not rest 
without it. I wonder what it is— poor little 
Idal" 

l2 
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In the Other window Lady Lou was remarking : 
" There's JDst Ida, plantuig herself away from 
ererybody, ae if we were none of na good enough 
to speak to. I call it very rude, perhaps they've 
another name for it in German." 

*' I qaite agree with yon," said Flossy; "she 
has the worst manners of any one I ever saw. 
Dear me, I'm so sorry she's come. If Montfort 
only would have let her go home to the Castle." 

"And he wouldn't ?" said Lady Arthur, 

"Ko ; on some humbugging plea of impro- 
priety. Such nonsense 1 I never even saw her 
speak to a etugle man yet." 

" My dear, that's no reason, depend upon it, 
those sort of people are always the most danger- 
ous." 

" DangerouH ! Vm sure I wouldn't put anything 
past her. I think she's capable of I don't know 
what. She's a German, for one thing, and a 
geuins, they say, for another, and those two 
things joined together are enough to make any 
one dangerous, I think." 
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"And she's really pretty too/' said Lady 
Artbnr, *^ not a bit like a German, though." 

" No, her grandmother was a Spaniard, or an 
Italian, or something — a wonderful sort of woman 
by all accounts — and they say she's the image of 
her, not a bit like her own mother, so I can't 
make out why Agnes and Montfort take her up 
so — she has not a trace of their people about 
her." 

"But Montfort's obliged, isn't he?" 

" Not a bit obliged ; he's not her guardian, you 
know. She was only put under his care by that 

ff 

old German uncle, and he might just as well 
haye put her to some academy or other to be 
finished off in painting. I really think she'd like 
it much better." 

*^ Yes, that is a pity, but my Lord Montfort's 
too heroic for that sort of thing — ^you know that,, 
Kttle Lou." 

"Bother his heroics I But, Flossy, I'm sur- 
prised to see her emerging in colours to-night» 
Is that a new freak ?" 
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^ Oh, I dare say, bat it'a time after all. He 
was odIj her great nnde, yoa know*'* 

<' So he was, bat I always expect Ida to exag- 
gerate things." 

^' It's rather a bore having to lite with those 
kind of people," [said Lady Arthor. ^^ I can't 
think what yoa two girls will do with her. Will 
she go oat with you ?** 

'^ I don't know ; she hasn't as yet — she was in 
too deep moaming, bat I dare say now she wilL 
She has but to say the word, and Montfort will 
insist on if 

*^ Dear me, what a deroted cousin ? What a 
pity he can't take her out himself" 

^ Yes, isn't it ? but as he can*t, you see she^s 
tacked to us. I wonder what that old uncle 
thought when he gave her oyer to him. I must 
say his notions were rather German, to say the 
least of it" 

** Perhaps not, he'd his own reasons for it, you 
may be sure." 

"Ah, well, I don't think that," said Lou; 
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^^ from all IVe heard be waa as dreamy aa old 
fool as any in all (Germany ; devoted to old books 
letters and dirt, with not as mnch worldly wis*** 
dom as would go on the end of ^ Baby's ' paw^— 
no I must to do him justice, exonerate him from 
any designs of that kind.'* 

^^ As you like, dear, I think dreamy old fools 
are oftener much wiser in those matters thaa 
their more practical neighbours/' 

'^ But after all| Helena, what else could he do 
with her? You know he couldn't take her to the 
grave with him, and he was her only relatioiu" 

** Couldn't he have bequeathed her to some of 
his German friends ?" 

^^ HeM none but mostly old professors, who'd 
spent all their money on vagaries like himself-—* 
all as poor as church mice, so he could hardly be« 
queath her without a farthing to any of them. 
No, I must say, I don't blame him for writing to 
Montfort, he was her nearest relation. I only 
blame her for being the little wretch she is, and 
Montfort for being a fool about her." 
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** I believe/' said FloBSjy *^^^ thinks it a sort 
of duty to wipe off all the old indignities paid to 
his mother's sister — ^veiy pretiy I" 

^* YeSy^ said LoUi '^ partly that, and partly be- 
cause she's helpless and friendless, and j?ar consS- 
quentj be mnst protect her. I do believOi Helena, 
it's as much a creed of his to succour the innocent 
and the weak as it ever was of any old noodle of 
a knight in the middle ages. Would you believe 
itj some one saw him — cigar, eyeglass and all^ 
carrying a little beggar in the street one day, 
who'd hurt itself, put it into a cab, and go with 
it to the hospital I If ever there was a badge 
offered for distinguished conduct in the protection 
of beggars' children and unprotected females, 
Montfort would be sure to carry it off before any 
other man in the whole of London.^' 

" Dear me, how interesting I We'd all be proud 
of his acquaintance then. But don't call knights 
* noodles,' dear. I quite love them, they're such 
handsome sort of men, like Balph Harvey, I 
always think." 
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" Yes, he'd do very well for the wicked ones, 
sort of fellows that'd sell their souls to — I won't 
say who— and go abont the world looking melan- 
choly and beautiful, and dark and bad, and vanish 
at last some day quite suddenly in a flame oi 
blue smoke^ no one ever quite knew how." 

" Ah I don't say that, Flossy ; Fm very fond 
of poor Balph, he's so beautiful and so unfortu- 
nate^ he quite touches my heart." 

'* Oh I I see, you're putting in for champion to 
beautiful unfortunate young men. I tliink we'll 
join you, we'd rather be in your brigade than 
Montfort's, at any rate. But what's happening? 
Ida actually going to sing before the men come 
up ; there's more of her oddity ; we shall never 
understand her, shall we, * Baby ?' But happily for 
us, my pet, we don't care." 

Yes, Ida was going to commit the unheard 

of folly of singing before the men came up* 

Agnes, seeing her sitting so long silent and alone, 

had called to her, half afraid how she would be 

answered, but thinking anything better than that 

L 6 
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dejected brooding orer-— what, she oonld not tell, 
and had said gentlj — 

'' Ida, dear, I know yonll oblige me, I hayen't 
heard yon sing for so long, and I do want a little 
music so much ; will yon sing me something ?** 

Agnes chose her moment well; she did 
long for music very mnch^ and she wanted to 
rouse Ida, but she knew if she had waited till the 
gentlemen came she should have failed in both 
one and the other, as nothing did Ida resent so 
much as being made a show of for the public 
benefit— not but what she should have suug with 
only too great pleasure for real artists and true 
loTers of music, whose souls were in harmony 
with her own, or that if the fit had seized her, 
She wcnld have hesitated to sing before any pub- 
lic in the world, for according to her own theory 
she would have sung then, not to them, but to 
unburden her heart before an unseen audience of 
her own ; but to be called forth to parade her 
preciouB gift before a set of unthinking, foolish 
men, against her wiU-^to^ be commented upon 
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and picked to pieoea^ or erea worshipped and ad- 
mired for it| aa if she had sang only to attract 
their attention-**-thi8 she never would stand ; bafc 
to-night Agnes had asked her to please her, and 
her own poor heart was very full, and sorrowfol, 
and passionate, and she felt somehow singing 
would relieve it^ and help to take off something 
of that heavy load^ so that, in answer to Agnes^ 
she just turned round her sad, dark eyes upon 
her, and then moved to the piano, saying, half to 
herself — 

" Yes, I will sing to-night" 

Marjory watched her with the deepest interest, 
wondering what sort of music that strange child 
would make, watched her throw open the piano, 
seat herself before the keys, pass her small hand 
across her eyes, then, without notes or words, 
suddenly, with a fierce, strong touch, dash into 
the opening chords of Schubert's ^' Plaintes (Pune 
jeunejille.** 

And then^ what followed? Maijoiy could 
scarcely have told, A mighty presence seemed 
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to hold her spell-boand as she listened to that 
passionate burst of music — the deep stormy open« 
ing, the plaintive wail of the lonely girl, the wild 
crash that followed, deepening, strengthening, 
increasing, with a rush of mighty harmony, to 
its stormy climax, then sinking, fading solemnly 
into the quiet stillness of a calm despair. This 
was what Marjory heard, given with all the force 
of dramatic fervour, mingled with the real passion 
of a woman's soul — ^given with a voice high, full, 
and ringing — ^given with German feeling, but 
Southern tones — ^given with an anguish known 
but to a heart full grown, yet with the face of a 
very child. Anything so wildly thrilling, so sad 
and touching, Marjory had never yet heard ; it 
made her think of a child martyr on its bed of 
torture, crying aloud in its bitter agony, without 
the strength from Heaven, that would soon 
change those cries into high hymns of glory — 
without hope, without help, without anything, 
but only as if that heart must break at last in 
the grief of its deep despair. She grew cold and 
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pale and trembling as she heard, and one by one 
the tears that could not be kept back crept un- 
heeded down her cheeks ; she knew nothing, was 
conscious of nothing but that little child-singer 
and her cry of agony. And the child herself 
seemed as unconscious of all she did, singing as 
ifjrom herself y /or herself, to— that none could 
say, but as if the song gave vent to some wild 
trouble of her own, unknown to any there. On, 
on she sang, regardless of the women all silent 
or the men gathered into a group at the door — 
regardless of any — ^till at last her eyes seemed to 
£ei11 upon one — a dark silent figure, standing, with 
arms folded, just opposite, whose eyes from be*^ 
neath those hea^ lids, fixed upon her own, seemed 
to draw them involuntarily to where he stood ; and 
then of a sudden, the voice losing in strength and 
power, seemed to gain in deeper pathos, till the 
last notes of the song, fainting, dying gradually 
away, were hushed into mere whispered pleading, 
choked in tears. 
Quite still she sat then, her head bent down, 
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her hands clasped tight together, as if striving to 
keep down some deep emotion that struggled for 
masterj. Silence was over everyone, none tbonght 
of speaking or applauding, both seemed out of place 
just then ; even the thoughtless trio in the win- 
dow^ and the impassable Lady Montfort looked 
awe-struck, and sat as quiet as the rest, such 
ponvTBr had that one child with her wondrous 
music over them all. But at length the stillness 
was broken — ^little Charlie Barrington being one 
of the company, one could not long expect it to 
last ; and it was his voice, subdued certainly, but 
loud enough to be heard by the whole room, that 
was heard saying— 

** Well, that^s the most * funky* music I ever 
heard; it makes me feel as if I^d seen a ghost" 

" Well done-, Olikrlie I" said George Mortimer. 
^' Ton echo^ the sentiments of the whole company, 
I believe, though you put them in rather un- 
artistic language/' 

And then, of course, the spell was broken, as 
it mwt be when ''the: ludicrous^ hrnshes so 
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ntdel J against ^^the snbliioe/' as it too often does 
in tliis prosaic country of ours — and evefyono 
laughed and talked as usual, forgetting, most of 
them, the next few moments, how their feelings 
had been stirred^ and the one who had so stirred 
them. 

Well for one among them that it was so, for 
in the buzz of conversation that followed it gave 
him an opportunity of stealing up mmoticed to* 
the piano, under shelter of Charlie Barrington,^ 
who had followed up his remarks by making 
straight for the little singer, and trying to draw 
her into conversation. This seemed no easy task, 
however, other matters appearing to engross her 
&r more than himself and his unconventional art 
criticisms, so that he rather hailed the arrival of 
Ooloz»el Harvey on the scene, and turning to him, 
observed— 

"Ah I here's Colonel Harvey j he understands 
something mo)*e of music than I da Let us hear 
what he says* Do you know Cotonel Harvey, 
Mdllo. y. der Lohe ? Let me introduce you;" 
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Ida nused her eyes for a moment and retomed 
his bow. 

'' I'm jost telling her what a treat she has given 
ns/' Charlie continued. 

/* Indeed I'* said Colonel Harvey, Batirically, 
leaning against the piano^ and fixing his eyes fall 
on Ida. ^' Is seeing ghosts a treat to yon ?" 

" Well now, Balph, don't make ftm of a fel- 
low. I'm notnp to all your mnsic slang, you 
know ; say yon something better.'* 

He only said, very quietly, keeping his eyes 
still upon her — 

" Why did you sing that song ?" 

" Oh 1 I declare that's cool, worse than my 
nonsense," said Charlie, laughing, while Ida 
stamped her foot impatiently, and Colonel Harvey, 
without noticing the remark, or moving a musde 
of his face, calmly repeated his question. 

" Why do you ask ?" Ida answered, raising her 
flashing eyes to his face. 

« That's right, MdUe. V. der Luhe, pay him out 
I'll leave you to manage it," said Charlie, turn- 
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ing away from the piano, and observing to George, 
as lie moved to another part of the room, ^^ that 
they were as ram a pair as he had ever seen." 

Coloner Harvey followed him with his eyes, 
uttering an ejaculation of deep thankfulness on 
his retreating footsteps, and then turning to Ida 
again, said, half under his breath, his eyes full 
of tender, " passionate pleading" — 

"Ida, why is this?" 

*' Colonel Harvey,*' she replied, with a strong 
stress upon the two first words, and her whole 
tmme quivering with emotion," that is a question 
for you to answer." 

" Calm yourself, Ida, and let me speak to you. 
Why do you answer me like that?'' 

** Why ?" with all the suppressed passion of her 
nature flung into the tone. " Tau ask merohy ?" 

" We shall have a scene directly, Ida ; play 
something, can't you, and we can talk on. Thia 
won't do in England, I assure you." 

She trembled violently, and answered with a 
half sob — 
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'^England) Why did thejr evBr bring me 
here?" then etrack the notes of some wild 6er-' 
man melodj; 

*^ What's death to you is life to me, Ida**" 

8be looked np^ her eyes for an instant bright 
with a flash of joy, fading away the next, as she 
answered sadly — 

"A dull sort of Kfe." 

^* Dull, now/* he replied, quickly, */ we're so 
cramped np we can do nothing ; bnt it sha'n't be 
eOr I may see yon often now, mayn't I ?" 

She did not answer, bnt continned striking 
the chords. 

'*Won*t yon speak to me?'* he said, very 
earnestly. " Say that we may meet." 

" That is for yon to say. Yon always do as 
yoit will. What can T say ?** 

And she sighed heavily, knowing how true 
were her words. 

" Bnt yon wish it too ; don't yon, ^ mein Kind ?* " 
This was said with a look and tone he knew only 
too well how to give, which seemed to touch 
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0Ome cliord id h» heart, for she could not tpeak, 
but only^lifted her eyes to hia face, swimming in 
tettts. 

He saw at once his advantage, and eontimied 
silent for a moment, only looking at her as be* 
fore; then said — 

^ Yes, we're friends now, jast like the old 
German days/' 

" Don't speak of them," she said, quickly; "it 
breaks my he^t to look back/' 

*^ Not mine, Ida ; those are precious memories 
to me/^ he answered. 

'^ So precious you only care for them, nothing 
more,'* she said, bitterly. 

" What do ymi mean, Ida ?" 

** Only one can't live on memories — ^I can't ; 
it kills me. Perhaps yon are different." 

'* One must lire on them when one has nothing 
else/' he replied, sadly. 

*' But why nothing else ?" 

^ DonH ask me now, Ida ; I'll tell it all to yon 
some day. What does thai matter now, so as 
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we're together again ? Why should we think of 
anything else bat that ?" 

^' But how long are we together ? for this one 
evening, and then yon go away, and I do not hear 
of you for — when — ^I cannot say, and then it'll be 
the same thing oyer again/' 

" How can that be when we're both in Eng- 
land now, and it's only for yon to say when we 
may meet again." 

"How can I say? it's all so changed now* 
What can I do here ? I'm not my own mistress 
any more. I'm watched and guarded all day 
long, and told Tm doing the wrong thing if I stir 
a step or speak a word. Oh I this England, this 
wretched England, and these people. How can I 
bear it all ?? 

He watched her quietly, as he would a 
beautiful picture, and when she ceased, said 

gently^ 

" But, you know they must take care of you ; 
Ida y. der Liihe is too precious to be let go about 
like the common herd around her." 
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^' That's not it ; they don't care one pin for 
me,'* she answered, fiercely. 

^^ That's not possible/' he said, with infinite 
tenderness in the tone* 

The words seemed to soothe her, but she only 
shook her head, and said, sadly — 

" No, they don't care for me/' 

^^ But Montfort and Lady Agnes do, I'm sure ; 
they're kind to you, aren't they ?" 

'^ Oh, yes, Agnes is a saint ; she couldn't be 
unkind to any one ; but she's too good for me. I 
like somebody a little bad sometimes ; and Mont- 
fort^ he's very kind, too, but he's conventional 
like the rest. Bah I it sickens me. <Ohne 
Freiheit, ohne Freiheit, kann ich nicht sein ; 
and she hummed over a few bars of the little Ger- 
man song. 

^' Going to sing again, Mdlle. Y. der Ltthe ?" 
came from the other side of the room. 

<^ No^" she said, at once, and took her h^nd off 
the piano. 

^^ Then weM better go," said Lady Arthur. 



9 99 
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rm 80 soiTjr/' said Sir £dwazd, <^ I'd so 
much rather stay here,** 

^ Fto no doubt 70a woidd, bat stiU Vm ofraid 
I must disturb you. When Me we 931 i9 mo&t 
BgMiiiy Lady Hontfbrt ?" 

^^ Oh you're all comiug down to us lor oox 
county ball^ aren't you ?** flhe replied, 

^' Only too happy. That's in Septoniber, isn't 
it?" 

" Yes, quite the end, or beginning of October; 
it must depend on our gentlemen being home 
from Scotland." 

** We're all going there, aren't we, Montfort ?" 
said Sir Edward 

" Yes," «aid he, coming forward, *^ Why not 
aU meet at the castle on our return ?" 

^^ Thaf s just what I'm saying, Montfort," aail 
her ladyship, peenshly. 

<< I beg your paidon, I didn't hear your «r^ 
rangepifints." 

'^ Of course he didn't," said Lou, under her 
breath ; ^' Montfort can never do moce tiian one 
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thing at a time, and just then he was giving his 
whole attention to Mias Gbraham.'' 

That was true. Whatever Lord Montfoit did, 
he gave to it his whole attention, whether it were 
the canse of a poor panper in the Union, or the 
cause of the British nation in the Ebuse of Lords, 
it was all the same ; to each he gave his whde 
heart and sool, es if nothing else existed for the 
moment Nothing was done by halves. Earnest- 
ness was his chief charscteristic in great things 
as well as small, an earnestness calm bat veiy 
Xfisl — ^felt, rather than explained, and winning 
beyond all else to those over whom its influence 
was casi 

Colonel Harvey, it was said, ^^ went in'" for 
something of the same sort, and that wae one 
oanse of his great attractiveness ; bnt then^ there 
was this difference, tiie one ^^ went in " for it, 
the other had it in reality; the one knew his 
power and weighed eadi word^ each look to.serve 
his ends ; the other knew nothing of the kind, 
bat did ozQy as was his nataie to do. The one 
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seemed the absorbed and devoted, knowing at 
the same time, only too well, all that went on 
around him; the other seemed nothing, bat 
simply was whateyer he appeared to be. 

No wonder Maijory, so true and real herself, 
and hating nothing worse than shams, should 
have felt this power ; and when^ for the first time 
that evening, he had sat down by her and given 
her, for that time, his whole attention, no wonder, 
on looking back, that those moments should have 
seemed to her among the brightest she had spent 
But they did not last long. The discussion about 
plans broke in upon them, and continued till the 
whole party dispersed, he, of course, going 
down as in duty bound, to see Lady Arthur 
equipped for the expedition by water, and he did 
not return, though Marjory hoped he would ; so 
she had to wish them all good-night and go down 
alone, with a sad feeling of disappointment at 
her heart that he had not come back to take leave 
of her. 

Her maid was waiting to take her home, and 
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fihe was jast leaving the house with her, when 
she heard footsteps ontside on the gravel, and 
looking ap, saw Lord Montfort approaching. 

** So you were going to run away without say- 
ing good-night to me/' he said. " That wasn't 
dvUofyou." 

Maijory murmured something about her ser- 
vant having come, put out her hand, and said— 

" Good.night" 

" But Tm going to see you home/' he said, 
"if you've no objection." 

" Oh, no," Marjory answered, with a thrill ol 
joy at her heart. " Thank you very much." 

'* Why, do you say ^ thank you?' Miss Graham.'* 

"Because it's very kind of you," said Maqory, 
simply. 

'* Oh, very," he replied, and then set out to 
walk in silence beside her. 

"It's very dark," he said, presently. " Will 
you take my arm?" 

Marjory did as she was asked, and put her arnx 
in his. 

YOL. I. ]£ 
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^Yoa hayen't said 'thank you* this time,** 

ho said* 

Maijorj laughed, and said she thooght he 
didn't like it 

'^ That's righty** he answered, ^' we're begin- 
ning to understand one another, aren't we ?" and 
then he walked on in silenoe again, and Magory 
felt how pleasant it was to walk beside him, 
leaning on his strong arm^ feeling that he was 
watching oyer her — stillness all aionnd broken 
only by the lazy plash of the waves npon the 
shore, or the song of some sailcHr fiur out at sea — 
and so pleasant it was she wished it wonld go on 
to— when she did not think. One does not think 
much when one is happy, and this Maijory was 
learning now. 

They reached the cottage door, and he just said, 
as he took her hand in his — 

'^ r?e taken good care of yon, haven't IP C!ome 
and see Agnes soon again." 

And he was gone, and Maijory was left to think 
over it all then. When the spell is removed the 
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thoughts return, bat this time they were only 
happy. 

Another figure, not many doors off, sat, too, 
by her open window far into the night; bnt 
what were her thoughts? Happy sometimes, 
wildly happy, by the light in her eyes and the 
flush of joy upon her cheek, then sad and mourn- 
fol, by the bitter burst of tears that followed, 
then checked again as she murmured to herself 
the words-* 

'^ Auf wiedersehen I' he said, ^ anf wiedersehen !' 
and I mil trust him, I wwfi or my heart will 
break." 

They were the last words he had said to her, a 
common expression enough in her native limd, 
and quite indefinite she felt ; and yet what were 
they to her ? Again and again she repeated them 
aft she sat by the window — ^the last words upon 
fafflr lips as she \sf down to sleep, and in her 
dreams thej seemed to haunt her still, for throagh 
smiles and tears she kept on whispering, ^' 'auf 
wiedersehen, '-—yes, he said — * auf wiedersehen.* '* 

M 2 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



But by this time my readers will be anxious to 
hear something of the mysterious little stranger 
lately brought before their notice. 

Ida von der Liihe — ^who and what was she ? 

That has in some measure been told ; as it has 
akeady transpired she was in some way related 
to the first part of the Montfort family ; how must 
now be explained. 

Ida's mother, the beauti&l Clara Murray, and 
the first Lady Monfort were sisters, both daugh- 
ters of Lord Widelands, the proudest nobleman 
in all England. His eldest daughter marrying 
the Earl of Montfort gained in no small degree 
the respect and esteem of her father ; the young- 
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est, marrying for no such rewards, but according 
to the dictates of her own heart, gained his nn- 
dying anger and scorn. And yet Heinrich von 
der Liihe^ poor though he were, and an unknown 
foreigner, was in all respects worthy of her. 
Gentle, courteous^ high-minded, of noble &mily, 
a gentleman in the highest acceptation of the 
term, beautiful, with a type of beauty rarely met 
with^ and a voice the admiration of all London. 
What more was wanting but money and a high 
position to make him a fitting husband for the 
beautiful Clara ? 

But these two all-important points were want- 
ing, therefore when Clara braved all to become hia 
wife she incurred from that moment the irrecon- 
cUable enmity of her father. 

Words, petitions, entreaties, were of no avail, 
nothing would soften him, her name from hence- 
forth was never mentioned. Banished alike from 
sight and memory, she was left to die in a far off 
land, unnoticed, unforgiven, as though she had 
been a criminal of the very blackest die. 



i 
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PoorOian! she did noi long aumfelwriDaiv 
liage. AhrBjB slight and deUeate, the diange of 
life and diiwitfl, some thooghft^ may liaTe been 
too nmdi for her, others, that with all her de- 
votion to her hnsband she langnished under her 
Mher*8 anger, and separation firom her i?hoIe 
fiimilj. WhatoTsr it was, something was ^amiss ; 
day by day she drooped and &ded, till bat a £bw 
weeks afier the birth of her daughter, she dosed 
her eyes, never to open them in this world 
again. 

From that day her husband never held op his 
head. His heart was bound up in her^ and when 
she was taken he felt he had nothing more to live 
for. A few years he lingered on, bnt at last he 
too drooped away, and was laid in the old church- 
yard, with the silver poplars overhead, and the 
Bhine flowing beneath, by the side of the wife he 
had loved so welL 

But the little child— what was to become of 
i«r? What indeed I That thought often weighed 
on the poor fether's heart, tiU at length help ap- 
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peared in the shape of an old ancle of his own— * 
an eccentrio, oertainlj, devoted to antiqnities and 
cariosities^ bat good and kind withal ; and as he 
expressed himself willing to farnish a home for 
little Ida, what ocmld her &ther do bnt accept it ? 

A strange home it was, no doubt, for any 
woman, more especially for the little fairy maiden 
that one bright day was carried within it. 

The hoose, dark^ low, and gloomy, nnfumished 
bnt for the two rooms occapied by the owner, and 
another now hastily prepared for the little guest ; 
this one, large, dim, and ghostly, with creaking 
boards and narrow windows, seemed more calca* 
lated to inspire a feeling of terror than homeliness 
into a child's heart Such at least were the feel- 
ings expressed by the nnrse, the child herself ex- 
pressing no feeling at all on the subject, but only 
opening her large dark eyes, and turning them 
from side to side, as if taking it all in, then re- 
turning quietly to the tracing of various designs 
on a piece of paper, with an old pencil-^her 
favourite and never-weaiying occupation. 
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If the change really affected her, none ever 
knew. Trautchen said it did — ^that her child 
ceased to be a child from the moment 
she set foot in that dismal hole — that she 
cared no more for her dolls and her toys, bat 
would sit for hours looking ont of those little 
window8| trying to draw what she saw there ; and 
if she herself mourned over their narrowness, 
the little one would exclaim that she liked them, 
fhey let in such a beautiful effect of light, or that 
they made just the right frame for her picture. 
Then when it grew too dark for that occupation 
she would sit in a comer with her hands in her 
lap, her great eyes looking out into the darkness,, 
and if asked what she was doing, would answer 
she was making the story of her life. 

"A gloomy life, in all truth," Trautchen 
would say, " if it gives you that look in your eyes,, 
my treasure." 

Whereupon Ida would look up wonderingly, 

as if she did not quite understand, and answer — 

' What do you mean, Trautchen P My life*s 
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not gloomy, and my eyes are what God made 
them ; yon told me so." 

" Yes, yes, dear heart ; quite true. The good 
Gh)d send my little flower sunshine later, and 
then old Trautchen will die content." 

Ida was right ; her life, so gloomy to other 
children, was not so to her ; never having had 
companions, she did not want them ; never hay- 
ing known a parent's love, she did not ask for it ; 
and a child's bright life being a thing unknown to 
her, she did not mourn over the want of it now. 
The old dark house was her home; she loved 
every nook and cranny of it, and was never tired 
of exploring it. Its master inspired her with 
reverence and admiration, because he was great 
and clever, and knew so much and his occupa- 
tions, so mysterious and lonely, only increased 
the feeling. His face, wrinkled and worn, with 
its lofty brow and deep-set, earnest eyesj his 
shrunken form, wrapped in a blue dressing-gown; 
the head surrounded by a skull-cap of scarlet 
velvet— a figure altogether so repellant to other 

K 5 
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diQdren— only attoacted the wonder and admira- 
tion of her artist-eye. His manner, even^ so 
grave and abstracted, had its own fetscination for 
her, and the rare intervals in which she saw him 
or was addressed by him dnring the first year or 
two of her stay were treasured up as something 
sweet and pleasant to her heart In truth, dur- 
ing that early part of her life, unless brought 
directly under his notice, the old man forgot al- 
together the existence of his little charge, and 
when he did by chance come across her, a few 
kind words, a smile, sweet though grave, touch- 
ing to little Ida, even in those early days, and a 
pat on the head was all the attention he ever paid 
her, and yet even so, she loved and admired him, 
and longed for an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with him, and when one at length 
offered, she was not slow to avail herself of it. 

It was a dark, wet day, too wet for the cus- 
tomary sboll with Traiitchen under the chestnuts, 
or into the pretty woods to slip down grassy banks 
and gather cherries. So afl;er a fruitless half 
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hoiir*fl monmfal gaxing from the window^ and 
repeated qnestioningfl of Traiitchen as to when it 
would be fine, who^ already deep in the mysteries 
of settling and patting to rights — an occasion 
long looked for, and seized npon this rainy day 
-^wonld answer at first feebly firom the recesses 
of some capboard, and finally leave them alto- 
gether unnoticed— Ida thought it high time to 
give over, and turn to some more exciting occu- 
pation. 

**What shaUI do?" she thought; "ah I I 
know, mount my horse witii wings and fly through 
the passages." This was another of her amuse- 
ments, not that she had ever heard of Pegassus, 
poor child I her amount of knowledge was, as yet, 
sadly circumscribed ; but the delights of posses- 
sing such an animal had suggested itself to her 
mind, and the idea once seized, her lively imagina- 
tion easily furnished the rest, so whenever her 
impetuous nature felt itself unusually restrained 
and pent in, as was the case this morning, when 
she longed to be in the fields, but must perforce 
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remain indoors, she would mount her steed, and 
fly like the wind through the narrow, windings 
passages, fancying herself, at one time, nearing 
the clouds, then over the seas, in new worlds^ 
and scenes, each gaining for her a truth and a 
reality a poetic fancy alone can bestow — seeing 
them, living in them for the time, giving in truth,, 
to ^^ these airy nothings, a local habitation and a 
name/* 

Often, as she had flown along the house, through 
its many passages, that one, amongst others, in 
which the door of her uncle's study was — the sound 
of her rushing movements often causing a feeling 
of wonder iu the old man's mind, dispelled as 
quickly by the conviction that it was the wind, 
which was not remarkable, as those sounds only 
occurred in the long, dark winter evenings, or on 
a wet day, such as this one— often as she had 
passed that door, she had never as yet seen it 
open, that circumstance only| weaving the halo 
of mystery closer still around its occupant and 
his ways, and giving him and his room a place 
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among her other wonder-worlds, through which 
her flying oonrser carried her. But this day, at 
last, as she was in the act of leaping in imagina- 
tion through a far-off sea of purest ether, rising 
each moment nearer and nearer to moon and 
stars, suddenly her steed was checked with 
violence, brought with one rapid bound to earth 
again, and stationed still and silent before the 
open door of the room of wonders. Open it was 
at last^ and no one inside I The temptation was 
too great, see it she must ; so pushing the door a 
little further ajar, she ventured boldly as far as 
the threshold, and gazed wonderingly within. 
A strange medley there met her view — ^musty 
old volumes, piled one upon another, in wild dis- 
order, some open upon the table or on the ground, 
others packed into long shelves surrounding the 
room, antique busts and figures, some without 
arms, some without legs, and some with no head 
at all, massive stones, huge pieces of old oak, 
skeletons of animals, human skulls, here and 
there an old picture, or piece of coloured glas8> 
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or rare embroideiy, fhrowing in a bit of ridi 
colour on the otherwise sombre scene. Somebow 
the sight pleaaed her^ and for a minute or two 
she stood contentedly contemplating the whole. 
** I wish I might go further/' she thought, *^ this 
is the nicest room I ever was in, untidy and dirtjr, 
but such pretty dirt all the time. Oh I what a 
beautiftil little white £etce that is over therie ; she 
has no arms, poor thing ; but the face is so pretty, 
how I wish I could make one like it ; come, let 
me try, here's my pencil, and a bit of paper, 
there's no one here ; I mtist.^ 

So seating herself on the ground before a rare 
model of the Venus de Milo, she began her work 
in good earnest, and so rapt was she in her 
employment, she did not hear a gentle footstep 
approaching, or see that the guardian of fiie 
sanctuary had himself entered, and was contem* 
plating with some astonishment the little creature 
before him. 

Never up to this time had he observed her so 
intently, and now that he did so, the sight seemed 
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to please him^ for he smiled kindly npon her, as 
she sat there buried in her work. 

And no wonder I for a pretty pictnre she was 
no donbt, in her little white fix)ck, her dark hair, 
shining here and there with gold, hanging loosely 
over her shonlders, long lashes sweeping the weU- 
ronnded cheeks, bright with a rich red brought 
tiiere by her previous exercise-— before her the 
little white Venus ; behind, a window coloured 
pnrple and scarlet and gold ; around, models of 
antiquity of every shape and size — she, the only 
young thing there, looking to him like some 
emblem of innocence, having ^ost her way in his 
gloomy sanctum. He would not move lest he 
should disturb her, but stood watching her with 
that same quiet smile, till, at length, anxious to 
see what she could be about, he ventured to 
approach the least bit nearer, but the sound 
startled her, for throwing down pencil and paper, 
she rose at once to her feet, lifted her wonderful 
eyes for a moment to his, then bent them low 
before him, while a crimson blush covered her 
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face as she stammered out, ^^ I beg your pardon 
—please forgive me." 

" For what^ pretty child ? " he replied, laying 
his hand kindly on her head. 

" You're not angry, then? " she whispered. 

'* Why should I be angry at your making a copy 
of my little Venus ? No, no child, quite the con- 
trary — a very good idea you have of it," said he, 
taking the paper from the ground and examining 
the drawing through his glasses. ^^ Who taught 
you?" 

^^ No one," she answered, hanging her head. 

"No one I Oh, then, you must learn — ^but 
learning's a bad thing after all," he went on^ 
half to himself—" the self-taught always know 
most** 

Ida did not answer. For a moment a bright 
thought had flashed through her mind, that now, 
at last, the dream of her child-life was about to 
be fulfilled, and that she was really to have les- 
sons in her darlingart— dispelled as quickly, by her 
uncle's next words — ^words she could hardly under- 
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stand) and coold not dispute, as her firm convic- 
tion was, that her uncle was the cleverest man in 
the world, and what he said mast be right. 

" You must find out things for yourself, child," 
he continued, ^^ those always do who are worth 
anything, the light within is their teacher — ^follow 
yours, little one, and it will all come right" 

'^ Where is it ? " she answered, looking earnestly 
up into his face. 

*^ Where — ah, where I In the soul it may be — 
you have it, my child, it shines out through your 
eyes." Then taking up the picture again,-— 
" You're a bom artist, little one, cherish your 
gift, it is one of the best Heaven has to offer." 

Ida never forgot those words — dimly compre- 
hending them at the time, they dawned upon her 
later, and helped to form her character in after 
life. 

"Your name, child?" he exclaimed abruptly. 

" Ida Von der Liihe," she answered, somewhat 
astonished she should have lived so long under 
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18 roof) and yet that he Bhonid be igaoratit of 
harname, 

'^ Ah, yes, poor Heinrich's child, I know, be 
was a bit of an artist himself, in his way, poor 
fellow I-Hsnch a soul for mnsio — ^too much sonl^ 
they said — ^too mnch heart — ^too mach fedling.. 
Do the angels think so, where yon are now, I 
wonder I "Svety gift developed to the foll,>-«-^nd 
happiness too — ^wonderful, wonderful — strsmge 
world that I " And a long pause followed, while 
the old man's eyes seemed to pierce to that far-off 
world, and rest on some object^ to mortals unseen, 
unknown — a sight that filled them with a sad 
expression, though the calm smile still played 
about the lips. Ida watched him intently, won- 
dering what he saw there. Heaven, perhaps— 
and that beam of sunlight, forcing its way tiirough 
the dark clouds, down through that windowed 
purple colouring, and shining, with a radiance, 
subdued and tempered^ upon his upturned face, 
might be a message to him-«'-an opening for him^ 
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iato that land that Ib Yeiej far away. To her it 
almost secDiied so-Hshe had heard stories of such 
irondets from Trautcheu — strange things sho 
conld scarce understand — one abotit a ladder thai 
had stretdied from earth to heaven, where angels 
walked up and down-— -another, when on a cold 
dark night in winter, Heaven again had opened^ 
and angels came and brought the world their 
message of the Holy Christ-Ohild*^and many 
soch like things — th^ happened long ago, it was 
tme, hot she was always told if she were good 
idle idiould see Heaven and the Angels too, some 
day, bat her uncle was good, so he might see 
ihem now, perhaps, and not wait for that ^^ some 
day/' so she watched him earnestly, almost fear- 
folly^ expecting she knew not what, when he 
suddenly startled her, by exclaiming, as if to the 
beam of light :— ^ 

^'OroMei mir ftoandlioh mein HeUnath Lund, 
Ich bin gefiuigen, idh bin in Banden, 
Aoh " • 

then breaking off, he turned* to her, saying— 

* Greet the land of my homea I am a prisoner in bonde— fth I 
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'' Yes, child) we're all prisoners here, yon as 
well as L Father and mother have burst their 
bonds, we must wait a little longer the Master's 
good pleasure." 

This was very curious, rather frightening, in- 
deed — prisoners were shut up in a dark place, and 
festened with chains^ Ida knew, but though she 
and her uncle did live in a dark house, they could 
get out when they liked, and she saw no chains 
anywhere ; there were none on him, or on her own 
arms either, round and dimpled, stretched out 
now, half involuntarily, as if to show how free 
and unfettered they were. He looked at her and 
smiled. ^^ Poor little one I you cannot understand 
this now," he said, laying his hand kindly on her 
head. She gazed at him wonderingly, longing 
to know more, feeling everything about her so 
vague and strange that day — ^but he did not 
answer the look, turning instead quickly, as was 
his wont, to some other topic. *^ They take care 
of you here, do they ? " he asked gravely* 

*^ Trautchen does," she answered. 
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'^ That is well ; and you learn something with 
her?" 

^^ Yes^ my verses and my hymns, reading and 
writing too, and singing.'* 

** Singing: you sing then?" as he looked 
down amased at the little creature, who boldly 
professed such an attainment, 

^* Yes, Traiitchen teaches me many songs." 

'^ And very pretty ones, no doubt ; you must 
sing me one some day.'* 

" Oh, I will," she replied, only too proud that 
this great man should care about her singing. 

^^ And your drawing," he continued, taking up 
the sketch again ; ^' no one teaches you to draw, 
you said ?" 

^^ No one," she said, rather sadly. 

*• Well, well, another day — time enough for 
teaching, observe and think djyAfeel now, and 
practice too, and then a little teaching will do all 
the rest.'' 

This was somewhat beyond Ida, very beautiful 
and clever, she was sure, but too clever for her 
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jast at present She began to have an undefined 
fear, too, that by this time Trautchen would b^ 
looking for her, and would find h^, maybe^ and 
these delightful momenta would pass away noter 
to come again, pecfaaps. Oh I she wishdd he 
would say something eke before the dreaded mop- 
ment came. 

He did> and her little heart beat at the» words, 
^^ When will you come again and fintflh it?" he 
said, looking at her copy. 

<^ Oh I may I ?" she answered, her brighii eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. 

^^ Pretty chiM^ so you like to come ; you're not 
afiraid of gseat uncle and his dark old dea P"^ 

^^ It's not a den, and I love it,'* Ida answered,, 
catching his hand in both of hers, ^^ and you too," 
she whiap^ed^ in a lower voica 

<^ Gk^ bless you, little one, there are not many: 
to love the old maa now. Come when you wiU, 
but be very tender with them all/' he said^ looh* 
ing round oo his hoard of treasmres. 
^* yes, yes/' she answered, " I'll bof very goodL'* 
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Then aa Trautchen's voice resounded throiigh 
the passages, making the old man shrink within 
him, she darted quickly off, feeling instinetiYely 
the less of that voice he heard the better, that 
somehow it might interfere with her present 
pleasore> and that pleasure was too great to her 
just then to think of losing it so easily; Traiitchen'a 
gammons, therefore, had never been so quickly 
obeyed. 

Thus began a new era in little Ida's life, an era 
that did most in forming that life, and making 
her what she became hereafter. 

Daily now, after the mcnming's walk with 
Trantchen, a little %ure might be seen in the 
quaint old doorway of the room of wonders, who 
would steal forward and place herself at its guar- 
dian^s feet, sometimes with paper and pencil, 
making daring copies of everything she saw; a 
Fra jingelico would not daunts a shapeless skull 
would not alarm her-^«of this last she had been 
told that nothing in God's world was ugly, all 
had its uses, lor artists more especially; nothing 
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must be passed by as ^' common or miclean/' all 
mnst be loved, observed, and studied, each for 
ihem bad its special lesson. Strange teaching 
as regards a mass of black decay I bnt then this 
old man was strange in thought and word and 
deed, his teaching, then, must of necessity be 
strange, too. At other times the drawing was 
laid aside, and books were taken up instead, books 
of all kinds and sorts and degrees. Nothing was 
forbidden her, nothing taken from her, evil seemed 
to have no place in her guardian's creed, he looked 
beyond it, passing by it as something necessary 
in this world of time, but looking onward to the 
day '^ when good shaU be the final goal of ill/' 
when all that was here called evil shall be seen 
to have had its place and uses in the vast system 
of man's life here below. Strange teaching this, 
also, and dangerous, no doubt I not so to him, who 
turned involuntarily from sin and wrong to all 
that was high and pure and good — who had passed 
through life to the very borders of eternity, from 
whence he now took his stand, contemplating 
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with qaiet wonder the mighty whole, conceiving 
from his constant study of the world of nature 
such vast ideas of the love and wisdom of its 
great Creator, that nothing he felt could by Him 
be tolerated that would not end at last in good ; 
and strong in this his faith, calmly he went for- 
ward on his way, looking right through the dark - 
ness to the light of day, feeling that ^^ the dark- 
ness is no darkness to thee, for the night is as 
clear as the day, the darkness and light to thee 
are both alike;" and feeling this he trusted 
for the rest 

Beautiful for him this doctrine, and who could 
blame him 9 but for 6thers, for the young espe- 
cially, there was a subtle danger in it, a 
danger that approached the little one committed 
to his charge and breathed its blight upon her. 
Who was there to warn her in the course she had 
now begun ? Who was there to tell her of the 
dangers of the life that lay outstretched before 
her ? Who was there to speak to her of the evil and 
point her to the good ? The books she read also 
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were often foil of evil underlying the beauties they 
contained. True, she passed it by as a thing 
unknown, yet the tone was dangerous, and conid 
not but a£fect a mind so easily impressed. The 
conversation she heard among those who gathered 
ronnd her nncle — clever men, earnest thinkers 
though they were — was hardly calculated, extiier, 
to help on her way. The conventional was by 
them wholly disregarded, scorned^ trampled 
under foot, if it interfered in the smallest degree 
with the attainment of their goal — ^a goal beau- 
tiful in most cases, high and noble, precious 
above all things to an artist's son], to hers 
especially who sat by and listened, driokiog it 
all in, and making their doctrines the foundation 
of her future life. A pity for her I For though 
it looked so great and broad and glorious now, 
a danger lurked beneath, and none was by to 
breathe a word of warning in her ear. Poor little 
Ida I no wonder her life in England seemed stiff, 
and cold, and narrow, after one so thoroughly its 
•opposite, so thoroughly, in every respeet, what 
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the C^ermans designate by the expressive word 
" genial." 

But we have passed to later days in Ida's life. 
Not all at onoe did this teaching become her 
creed. At first mnch passed by her unheard, 
nncoznprehended. Old and young philosophers 
assembled round her uncle hardly noticed the 
little creature sitting so quiet at bis feet, imagin* 
ing her engrossed with her own pursuits, seeing 
her with pencil and paper or a book in her hand. 
And so she was at first, but by degrees the draw- 
ing materials or the volume were laid aside, 
whilst she paused and listened wonderingly to 
the words they uttered, trying if possible to 
fathom them, failing sadly at first, till by little 
and little the light began to dawn upon her — a 
light too often of her own fancy, therefore as 
often wrong as right, but yet one that pointed 
out a meaning of some kind or other to the 
strange conversation round her. But as years 
went on, the real truth seemed to break in upon 
her ; sometimes a word or two spoken by one of 
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the company, compared with the books she had 
been reading, or something in nature she had 
observed, or some thought as yet xmdeveloped of 
her own, would bring the meaning all at once 
before her. Then at times one of them would 
speak to her directly, looking over the volume 
of art, philosophy, or poetry she was reading, 
and point out its signification to her, branching 
off from that subject to others to which it might 
lead, speaking words then of glorious beauty, 
that sent a thriU of rapture to her heart and a 
dazzling brightness to her eyes ; or at others, 
when the light was waning, and the book or 
study must be laid aside, her uncle would lie 
back in his old carved chair and talk to her, as 
he only could talk, leading her on into xm- 
known worlds of light and mystery and beauty, 
with a speed and rapidity that made thought give 
way before it, and the rapt listener could only 
follow, breathless and amazed^ along the light- 
ning path he led her. Then he would pause^ and 
she would either sit and ponder over the won- 
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drons words he had uttered, or question him as 
to their meaning, when, if the fancy seized him, 
he would explain quite carefully, or if not, turn 
off upon some other track, where she could only 
feebly strive to keep up with him, and failing 
that, console herself with the hope that some 
day the time would come when all would grow 
plain before her. 

But not only were mind and bram instructed, 
talents — her own precious talents, were also 
nobly drawn forth and cultivated— not quite as 
others' are, perhaps, as she had no especial 
teacher, was sent to no school, and it almost 
seemed by chance she ever learnt anything ; yet 
for all that, many a woman might be proud of an 
education such as Ida received. 

As to her painting, so far as it was concerned, 
she followed strictly her uncle's advice, studied, 
copied, observed, and learnt from nature; but yet 
she was dissatisfied with herself, she felt more 
was needed, but how to obtain that she could not 
tell. At last an artist of great celebrity, from 
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Dosseldorf arriyed, and took his place among the 
throng of learned men composing their society* 
fVom the first ke took an interest in the pretty 
child, increased tenfold from the moment he saw 
her drawings and powerful attempts at paintings 
when he at once told the professor of her genius, 
as yet so undeveloped, saying at the same time 
it was a downright sin that it should be so, and 
that he meant forthwith to take her back with 
himself, in order that she should pursue her 
studies under his direction, while his wife should 
look after her and make her quite at home, and 
she should have the teaching that would help her 
to execute as perfectly as she conceived. 

Those were happy days to Ida, when she worked 
all day with other students, in a real artist's 
studio, beneath that noble master's eye, who 
marked with pride her progress, and helped hei 
onward with his mighly hand— when the very air 
she breathed was art, the friends she made were 
artists, the world she moved in was seen only 
with artistic eyes. Oh I how much of the beanti- 
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fill in art and natnre was spread oat before her t 
— ^what she had longed for^ thirsted after, now at 
length realised. How small she felt amongst it ; 
how gigantic was her task I nigh to overwhelm 
her, were it not for the genius strength within— 
a streigth that pushed her onward, in spite of 
every failure, a strength that those must have who 
conqner in the fight. 

Thus was Ida's artist-talent developed ; the cul- 
tivation of her voice was something similar. 

We have seen how from her earliest days she 
took her place among her uncle's circle of friends ; 
it was one of these days, when she was yet but a 
little child, that the conversation turned, as it 
often did, on liberty^ and this day especially on 
songs of liberty ; one or two were mentioned and 
sung with spirit by one of the younger men. 

" Bub there is anoflier," he said, ^ a right good 
one, set to the tune of Weber's valse ; I can't 
rightly remember it, I wish I could ; I can only 
remember lines here and there," and he repeated 
some. 
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'^ Ah ! I know," said a litUe Yoice at his side, 
^^ Trautchen taught me.'' 

^' Does the little Franlein really know it ?'' he 
answered^ <^ would she' tell it to me, then ?" 

^^ What is the child saying ?'' said her uncle. 

'^ That she knows one of the songs of liberty I 
can't qoite remember." 

^' Ah I so ; and will she sing it now ?" he an- 
swered. 

" Yes, yes ; will the little Fraiilein sing it 
too?" 

^^ I will," she replied^ and stood straight before 
them — a very atom among that circle of great men, 
and sang in a clear child's voice, bnt with a 
strength and depth and spirit nnlike any child 
they had ever heard^ those impassioned lines be- 
ginning : — 

*' Aoh Ihr armen Narren hoffen stets nnd barren, 
Dass dar FreULelt'sHorgenroth anbricht." * 

Amazed they heard those clear tones welling 
forth, rising with scorn or passion, or sinking 

* ** * Fools i to wait, till breaks on bigb, 
Freedom's dawn npon your sky." 
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with pity, as the song continued ; amazed thej 
watched that fairy form, with head erect, and 
eyes grown bright with fiery fervonr, as her pas- 
sionate appeal went forth — she seemed to under- 
stand, to feel it all — as she stood there a very in- 
carnation of the spirit of liberty, gathered into 
the form of a little child. 

" Brava, brava I*' they exclaimed with rapture ; 
^^ we greet thee with fall hearts, thou beautiful 
little freedom's-child I*' 

** How did you learn that, little one ?" said her 
uncle, his eyes shining brightly, though the tone 
was calm. 

'* I learnt it from Trautchen," she answered, 
her little face covered with blushes. 

" Trautchen's a brave woman," said he, " did 
she teach you any more ?" 

" Oh 1 yes, she taught me * Die Frau Wirthin's 
Tochter," (the landlady's daughter.) 

" Sing it, sing it, dear child," said they all 

And she did sing it, with a look this time so 
sad and mournful, and a voice so low and full of 

N 5 
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deepest pathos, that not one amongst them bat 
felt that music in his heart, and not an eye was 
there bat shone the brighter for his tears. 

From that day Ida's fame as a singer was 
established, often and often was she called 
upon to cheer, or soothe, or sadden them, by 
her wondrous gift of music. And how glad 
she felt to fling it forth before them, how 
proud— as years went on and such things be- 
came clearer to her mind — ^to think she was al« 
lowed to offer her gift to such a circle ! Proud 
she felt, in trnth, and honoured, feeling sure they 
looked upon her singing as a precious gift from 
heaven 5 worshipping the power that brought it 
forth, and prizing it even as she did herself. 

Truly, Ida, those words spoken long ago by 
your old uncle, applied then to painting, but ap- 
plicable equally to music, and every other gift, 
were not lost upon you, and every Word spoken 
by those a^und you only heightened the impres- 
sion, fbr eadi one there was a werahipp^ of some 
sett at t^ shrine of nature andof «tt ymself. 
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Ko wonder, Ida, yea were looked upon as a 
strange enthusiast, wh^i jron h£t yoor magic 
circle for the cold conventional one of a quirt 
everyday English life. 

But Ida was not alone the giver on these oc- 
casions, many a one there stretched out his hand 
to offer in return any of the help he oould bestow. 

From <me she learnt her notes; another, a 
dreamy old professor, who looked on music as his 
God-given child, taught her music, its art and 
science, and how to play herself; another, an 
Italian — as chance so willed it — who had slipped 
in amongst them, taught h^ the art of singing^ 
and how to develop her voice. Between him and 
tiiie professor a ceaseless war was waged on the 
subject of their country's music ; one fighting 
bravely for Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 
the classic ; the other pleading as hotly for Bos- 
sini, Donizetti, and the opMatic^ ending always 
in each calling upon Ida to exemplify his theory, 
but ending always also in the beauty of her sing^ 
ing causing them tQ i&igek tbe subject that had 
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called it forib^ and casting them both down 
hnmbled as worshippers before the shrine of 
mnsic as a whole. 

Snch may give some idea of the early life and 
training of Ida Vender Lnhe. Training we can 
scarcely call it, unless it be that the somewhat 
fitflil and irregnlar development of her talents 
may be called a training in her art. Bnt in spite 
of its fitfnlness and irregularity — ^lessons left off, 
maybe for weeks and months together, while her 
instructors were away, to be resumed again with 
tenfold vigour on their return, instruction then 
that others would receive in a month crammed, 
perhaps, into a few days — ^but in spite of this, 
such a system was just the very one that suited 
her, whether its suiting showed its being 
best is another matter. Discipline for head and 
heart was what she needed, and discipline in any 
form she never knew. True, her good nurse 
Traiitchen taught her something of the kind in 
early years, doing her best to make her little 
lady good and true and gentle, and Ida tried in 
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some degree at times to follow her coansels ; bnt^ 
then, sach counsels, what were they, as years 
went by, and Ida learnt to look on life so differ- 
ently P Not that then the good and true were 
laid aside, but somehow the good was looked 
upon with different eyes, and the true to be at* 
tained, no matter at what sacrifice. The true so 
different in its meaning to that the simple Tralit- 
chen thought it, so veiled and overshadowed, 
often that the honest soul could only clasp her 
hands and raise her eyes to heaven^ when Ida, 
repeating the lessons she had learnt, strove ta 
enlighten her on a subject so mysterious. '^ I 
thought the truth so plain and simple," she would 
exclaim, ^^ but you, dear heart, make it as diffi- 
cult as saying the Bible backwards I" 

Then Ida would only smile, and look down 
calmly from her lofty pinnacle till at times she 
saw the good woman really troubled at the doc- 
trines she expounded ; and then she would throw 
her arms round her neck and say she was the 
<< bestest Tratitchen in the world, much better 
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than all the clever fecfple pat ix>ge&teT,^* whidi 
generally soothed and set the mffled soul at legL 
Bat one day, when Trautcbeo had been to chnrch 
and heard a stirring sermon from tibie good pastier, 
even this &iled; so Ida took more pains Ihaa 
nsnal in tiying to make her meaning plain, aad 
convincing Trautcben her way was best so much 
she said, nsed she so many holy beantifal words , 
that the poor nurse at last was mystified herself, 
and tried to think her pretty ^^ Fraolein" most 
be right after all, answering her somewhat as 
Marguerite answered Faust — 

" Das ist allee xeoht Bohon nnd ^tj 
TJngefalir 8agt das der Pfiurer 
Kur mit biBSchen audem Wortexu" * 

From that time Ida never broached the subject 
again ; perhaps she thought it best to retire from 
the fields leaving a good impression, or that she 
feared really to grieve her good buibo, or more 
likely than either, she thought it a waste of time 

• <<a^t is all good and light; 

The priest says pretty mnoh the aame 
Bat m wordf scmawoat 4ifi^nreat7' 
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to teach a simple countrywoman^ a German phi-' 
loBopher's idea of tmtli. 

Bat in spite of her silence, Trautchen watched 
her darling and prayed over her, guarded her too 
in what way she could from the snares she knew 
must gather round her, and this influence, slight 
though it were, had its good effect on Ida, it was 
the only steady safeguard she ever knew; and 
though it could not curb that wild impassioned 
nature, or lead the wanderings of that untamed 
spirit, yet a hedge of some sort, it was tiaough 
Ida hardly knew it at the time ; it was only when 
withdrawn, and Trautchen taken from her, that 
she knew what a wholesome guide and stay she 
had lost 

Perhaps if Trautchen had lived Ida's life might 
have been a diffn^nt one. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



A Fiw months after Trautchen's death, when 
Ida had reached her sixteenth birthday, a new 
era in her life began to open ont before her. 

It was a soft calm evening in the latter days 
of June^ when the sun had been so hot all day 
that Ida conld only rise with it, and work the 
few cool morning honrs in her beloved studio, 
devoting the rest of the day to thought or books, 
or quiet of some sort in her uncle's room — too hot 
even to reach her favourite haunt in the green 
wood, beyond the town, too hot to stir till the 
evening, when with a great deal of entreaty she 
enticed her uncle out to the shady gardens above 
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the Bhine, to listen to the mnsic of men's voices, 
song in harmony so sweet and pnre, as seemed 
to soothe all weariness to rest, and hnsh earth's 
din and discord into " holy calm." 

Little did Ida know as yet of din and discord^ 
kept still and sheltered in that quiet German 
town ; little did she know of it as yet, or think 
that on this special evening the first note of that 
chord wonld sound, beautiful at first and full of 
harmony, yet containing within it a power of dis« 
cord so intense as might destroy the music of her 
after life for ever. 

On this summer evening then, calm and un- 
conscious, Ida and her guardian sallied forth to 
the shady gardens above the Bbine. They seated 
themselves under an old chestnut tree^ a little 
apart ftom the rest, Ida lying back with hands 
clasped and eyes closed, giving herself wholly 
over to the influence of "sweet sounds,'* un- 
mindful of those that continually passed and re- 
passed before her^ admiring from a respectftiL 
distance the pretty little lady. 
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But on fhis eremng one amongst tibe crowd 
did more than thot^ a tall man, with a daik 
handsome &ce, and eyes that looked dieamiljr 
ont from nnder the cover of their heavy lids, a 
stranger evidentlj, and miversed in the easterns 
of the place, if not, he wonld hardly have ap- 
proadied those two so nearly, seating himself 
right opposite them, when everyone else knew the 
old professor, and his niece's love of solitnde, 
and respecting it wonld not think of intmding 
npon it. But he being a stranger did not know, 
and struck with admiration at sight of that little 
fairy form under the chestnut tree, did not see 
why he should not take up a comfortable position 
close at hand, and observe it at his leisure. 

Ida, utterly unconscious of his presence, sat 
there calm and still, a smile upon her parted lips, 
a tear drop hanging on the long dark lashes, till 
the last notes of the tenor voice rising high above 
the soft accompaniment of men's voices died 
away, then with a deep drawn sigh opened her 
eyes at that instant and fixed them full npon 
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him. He poaitiv^Iy sfcarted at their wild beauty-^ 
this blasS man of the world felt himself riveted to 
the spot by one look of those deep, dark, won- 
drous eyes. She, unlike most girls^ did not at 
onee withdraw her gaze^ but continaed observing 
him as intently as he firom under his half-closed 
lids, was even now observing her. With a true 
artistes feeling, she could not but be struck by 
beauty, be it in man, woman, or child, its being 
in a man did not make it the less striking to her^ 
or the less a reason for not studying the beautiful 
in Gbd's creation ; besides, in this man she saw 
at once the fece she needed for a picture she was 
just now painting, which gave a double reason 
for her scrutiny. To do her justice she had no 
idea how he was observing her, she could not im* 
agine that those eyes apparently closed could see 
anything, so she sat and watched his face from 
time to time, as she would one <^ Velasquez, 
only with more interest, as the beautiful in 
Nature must ever exceed the beautiftd in Art 
Little she thought how before long that very face 
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woald figure as firontispieoe to the one great poem 
of her life t 

On reaching home, as she wished her uncle 
^' good night/' she exclaimed in her quick, abrupt 
way, '* Well, I want a face I've seen this evening, 
it's exactly the Mephistopheles I'm looking for, 
for my new picture. 

"So, so, dear child," he answered dreamily, 
" you must have it." 

Most people would have asked first whose this 
face was, he promised her so readily, but then 
this man was not like most people, as we have 
seen. He knew that the little girl under his care 
was like those around him, devoting herself to 
some grand work — a work before which all else 
must bow, if she were in truth a real follower of 
her art, therefore, whatever was necessary to the 
carrying out of that art, must, if possible, be 
obtained. He never paused to consider the differ- 
ence between her — a young beautiful girl — and 
the men who formed the rest of his circle, or even 
if he had, he would have been at a loss to under- 
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stand the distinction, where anything of art was 
concerned. 

Strange gaide this, for a woman! Strange 
coincidence also^ that the first sight of this man 
should strike Ida in no other way than that of his 
being a perfect impersonation of the fiend Mephis- 
topheles I Was that first sight prophetic ? Per- 
haps so. 

And in what way did she strike him ? As 
something fascinating for her wild beanty, the 
more so for its being so uncommon, so unlike 
anything he had ever seen before — something to 
give an interest to his life of enforced solitude, 
in this little German town— something, the very 
observation of which would serve to amuse, to 
distract his thoughts, even if it went no fiirther. 
Her observation of him too, had not escaped his 
notice ; it puzzled him, that look, so earnest and 
intent, neither shy nor forward, neither bold 
nor unwomanly, one he could not understand, and 
had never seen in the face of any other woman. 
But somehow that look^ fascinating though it 
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were, was wt quite to his mind*— be would h9»ye 
liked some sign of tremnlons fascination on Iier 
part, such as most women eyinced when under 
the power of his eyes — eyes thai had done won- 
derfhl things in their day, and of which he wsji 
by no means ignorant. But nothing of this was 
there in her case, and as was but natural, the Uct 
a little mortified and put him on his mettle, deter- 
mining him to bring his own powers into play, 
whenever occasion offered. Perhaps this motive, 
mingled with hi* own feelings of adniiration, 
prompted his return to the gardens the very next 
evening, but if so^ he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for, on this evening, as fate decreed it, she 
did not come. Wearied out with the delay and 
watching, annoyed that it should all have been 
to no purpose, and annoyed with himself for 
this very feeling^ he at length rose hastily in the 
very middle of one of the most thrilling German 
valsesj played to perfection by that common band« 
and hurriedly left the gardens. Where to go he 
had not quite made up his mind^— to his hotel ? 
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but what to do there? Nothing bat what ha 
ooold do just as well where he was — smoke a 
dgar — ^pity to go indoors for tiis,% when the night 
is so beautiful, he thought. ^^ Why not take a stroll 
first, and see what's to be seen in this wretched 
hole— unfortunate fellow that I am, doomed, all 
for lack of a few hundreds, to vegetate in such a 
place I and not even this little girl to amuse me 
to-night I Where can she be ?" 

Thinking thus, he sauntered leisurely along, 
his hands in his pockets, the cigar in his mouth, 
looking very handsome, rather cross, and very 
much bored, when all of a sudden, just as he was 
passing an old gabled house, on the outskirts of 
the town, he chanced for a moment to lift his 
eyes, and there, as good or ill luck would have it, 
looked out, from one pf those [narrow windows, 
the very face he had been seeking so eagerly* 
Yes, there she was, more beautiful, he thought, 
than ever, quite a picture set in that Gothic frame, 
the chin upon the little hand, like one of Baphael's 
child-angels, the dark hair brushed back from the 
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broad fall forehead, the large eyes uplifted, look- 
ing £Eur away towards the shining stars, and the 
calm blue sky beyond. ^^ Beautiful I " bethought, 
^^ how beautiftil I almost worth the fool I'm mak- 
ing of myself, staring at her in the dark, as if I 
were ashamed of myself. I must be off though, 
before some faithful parent or guardian arrives 
to send me off, and here's one coming this instant 
if I'm not greatly mistaken," and so saying, he 
moved out from under the shadow. The move- 
ment startled the little figure above him rousing 
her from her reverie, sent her eyes downwards 
in search of the disturbing cause, when imme- 
diately she perceived the dark face that had so 
arrested her, and at once fixed her great eyes upon 
it with the calm^ quiet gaze of the night before. 
With a thrill at the heart — ^man of the world 
though he was — ^he turned away to dream by 
night, and muse by day, upon the little dark face, 
set in its Qothic frame, looking out at him by 
the light of stars. 
And she leant on, thinking of his &ce, and 
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longing: moie than met for have ibfor her pictoiCL 
^^ISho were only a poorman/^ siie thon^hir— ^^i 
m^ht hiiB him for a. thalaor oi two ! but he's not^ 
he's a gentleniaia-«^8om^g9eat>. high-bom gemfilb^ 
man-a-pidBoe in diagnise perhaps, like thosa im 
dear old Tiaajkcfaea's £adiy-tale8. How funny tio 
think of offering a thaler to a grand prince to sife 
to meV^ md she' smiled to herself; ^^ but I wisfa^ 
all the same^ I could get hold of him. If I wei» 
a mean^ I might jast go up aad asik hdm, boi Tm. 
BCitT— rm obIj a wvetched, little woman — ^bah I 
Bat if I am a woman, I'm an artist afc tihe same 
time> and an actist mnst risk something for: her 
arit Bisk ! risk, what ? Nothing that I can see^. 
Poor Traiitchen wikald have thought differently—* 
boj; — oh dear me^ dear ma I I. suppose I must: 
wait and do nothing raab." 

And Ida naaant tO' keep to this resolmtioni. hadi 
not circumstances [occiyered, which, with her Ihik 
pulblve natuse^ were too strong for her^ ami 
bUndly she yielded to the temptation. 

It was a day or twD later, wben & few refresh^ 

VOL. I. o 
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ing showers had somewhat cooled the aur, that 
she set out alone for a quiet ramble in the woods. 
Tired at last with her wanderings, she threw her- 
self down on a grassy bank, covered with mosses 
and wild flowers^ and leaning her back against an 
old tree, took oat her sketch book and began, in 
a desultory manner, to make an outline of the 
face that was still haunting her. Finding it a 
more difficult task, however, than she imagined, 
she flung her book aside^ after sundry fruitless 
endeavours, and exclaimed impatiently — ^^ It's no 
use, if he would only come 1" 

The words were no sooner spoken, thas, as if 
by magic, the very man appeared standing right 
before her. She started up quite frightened, and 
half inclined to run away, when he, as if divining 
her intention, and determined to frustrate it, ap- 
proached her hat in hand, and humbly apologi- 
zing for the liberty he was taking, informed her 
he had lost his way in the woods, and would feel 
deeply grateful if she would have the great kind- 
ness to set him upon the right track. 
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How much of this story was a fabrication of 
the moment she had no means of knowing; the soul 
of truth herself, she fondly imagined everyone 
else imbned with the same virtue ; therefore, at 
once, without the least shadow of hesitation or 
embarrassment^ she replied to his question by in- 
forming him she was returning to the town her- 
self, and would be only too happy to act as hid 
guide if he would have the goodness to follow 
her. 

Benewing his apologieSj with many thanks, he 
too gladly accepted her offer^ thinking it at first 
rather odd she should make it, but changing his 
opinion as he went on, as he remarked her perfect 
simplicity^ and how much as a matter of course, 
she looked upon the whole affair. Again, he 
would have liked her manner a little different, 
and again, he was aware of a slight twinge of 
mortification in his own breast at the complete 
sangfroid with which she regarded him — he that 
was wont to see women tremble and quiver at his 
approach, felt, as was but natural, this state of 
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ihings a little gallii^. Bat ^ben, she was « child, 
an innoceiit simiilo child, .m> beaniifal too^ he 
could not feel it ulIub beart to be loBg yexed with 
lieiv-beBideB, was not this walk giviiig him the 
weiy oppcnrtaniiy he had been so (oageiily aeeking, 
why then idioiild be qnanrel with his bread and 
batter ? ^^ I wiah she would say something, 
Afaongh/' he thonght, '^ instead of taming roand 
wrery now and then to look at me in thi^ odd way." 
And she^ all the while, was thinking of him, 
2iot as a man at all, bat merely as a lay flgore, 
ilhoBe glances, every now and then directed towards 
him, were only to impress his fisice more distinctly 
npon her mind's eye ; for mnch as she longed to 
ask him point bilank to sit to her, some undefined 
'4read of what Traxitchen wonld have said kept 
iier back, and made her panse before ventoring 
ion so decided a step. Thns they walked on to- 
gether, till it stmck him tiiis silence had lasted 
long enongh, and he began meditating some 
means of patting a stop to it ^ It's ail very 
pleasant looking at her, certainly,'' Jie thsonghi^ 
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" but it's not everything. Fm not usually shy, 
why should I be so now ? She's only a child after 
all, I wonder I ever thought of hesitating about 
the matter." But still he did hesitate ; child 
though she were, there was that about her with 
all her simplicity and frankness that completely 
daunted him. At length, when they were nearing 
the town, he felt the case was growing desperate, 
moments were slipping past^ and nothing had 
been done, he must summon up courage, and 
begin. There, a turn in the road might furnish 
an excuse, he must try — ^therefore, seizing the 
opportunity, he approached a little nearer, taking 
off his hat as he did so, and looking down at her 
as only he could look, said gently, *^ I hope I'm 
not taking you out of your way. I see the road 
branches off there, are you sure this is your road 
as well as mine? 

Instead of making any direct answer to his 
question, to his utter astonishment she burst 
out with, ** Don't stir, don't stir, I beseech 
jou^ it's exactly the look, exactly the manner, it 

3 
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oonldn't be better. Oh, if I might only take you 
nowr 

For the first time in his life, the man felt ut- 
terly taken aback, and at a loss how to answer a 
woman ; he simply stood there like a fool, wiih- 
oot saying a single word, while she, in her tarn, 
marking his look of astonishment, began to fear 
she had done something rary odd, and, for the first 
tune in her life, felt herself seized with a sudden 
shyness, whidi took away her powers of utterance, 
and oovered her face with a deeper blush than 
had ever appeared there before, while she could 
only hang her head and take refuge in silence. 
But she looked so pretty, so humble, and inno- 
cent, standing there« she appealed at once—* as 
did lall pfetty wqmen— ito what he called hia 
heart, and becomioi^ ma&ter of himself again 
immediately, he said, in his softest voice and 
most oourtier-hke manner, ^^ I heg your pardon, 
I'm afraid, I did not ^uite nndersitand, I'm so 
stopid About German, but (did you twant me to do 
anything ifor you^* 
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She looked op a momieat, and said qaiokly half 
uader iter 'breathi '^ Ob, there it is again I^' the& 
stopped suddenly, and blashed once mo-re ornnson. 
Such a new thing for her to feel put ont in this 
manner^ she felt quite provoked— '^^snch non- 
sense/' she thought, ^^ as if I were doing any-* 
thitig wrong I TU speak at once." So lifting 
ber face, coveved "with blushes, she answered-^ 
« Ob, it was my fsktilt — but yon looked so exactly 
the idea of a pictore Pm painting, I couldn't help 
calling out^" ithen growing braver as she went 
on, and looking straight into his &ce., she ex- 
claimed, ^^ Oh I I should so like to paint you I" 

'^ So," he thought, ^ this is the meaning of all 
these strange glanoB& What an odd thing it is 
to be sure I" then aloud, with another low bow, 
<< I'm sure I feel highly flattered,; you do me too 
much honour ; if I jcan be of any use to yon, it 
will only give me too much pleasure.^' 

<^ Thank yon," die lexclaimed, .blushing again^ 
she scarcely new why ; she was always in the 
habit ^of being treated with the greatest deference, 
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why then Bhonld she feel so silly now ? But that 
she did feel silly, was only too evident to herself 
more so even, when looking up, their eyes met. 

Oh I was what it then, that sent snch a corions 
throb to her heart, and made her feel as if she'd 
like to ran away? He was watching her all the 
time, not a tnm of her expressive face escaped 
him, and with a thrill of triumph, he saw his own 
advantage : it was reward sufficient, and revived 
instantly his drooping regard of himself — 

** I hope it's a pretly picture," he said, in that 
peculiarly gentle tone of his. 

" Oh I it's hardly begun yet," she answered ; 
" Tm thinking it out now.*' 

^^ But the subject, may I ask what it is, or is 
it a secret ?" 

** A secret, oh, no I it's one from * Faust.* " 

« Oh ! and I'm to be the Faust," he thought 
*' I hope she's to be the Marguerite, that'll be 
some fun, at least/' Then aloud — '^ From what 
part of < Faust?'" 

^^ \Vell5 from a part that's not generally 
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j>aiiQtody I thmk| .at least, IVe never seen st— 
iVjS the ficene betxneea Mephistophelas, Trau 
IbiBtha «Dd Mairguerii^ and the moiiieori; I wAost 
to seioe Ib, ivbeE Jtlephistc^eles approaches 
Marguente lor the &flt time. Do you like th& 
idear 

Coloiiyel Harv«7| for my readers havei no dooht^ 
discovered ere this that he it was — was a man 
too well versed in the ways of the world to be- 
tmy the annoyance he felt^ so he only answered*-* 

^^It flfupears to me imost original;"' but in- 
wardly he thought, " Well, jthat i$ cool, I must 
say; first, she stares at toe, then tells me she 
wants me for a lay figure, and ends by saying 
that lay figure is to be the devil I Upon my 
word, Tm half inclined to be angry— but she is 
00 pretty, and appeaes to take it all as such a 
matter of course— 4ihB disarms one entirely. I 
wonder what she can be I I must try and find 
out" Whereupon he turned to her, and said 
gently— 

^^ You're vesy fbnd of painting then ?" 
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She stood still once more looking up, with a 
glow of enthusiasm in her child-face, and a wild 
light in her eyes, said with energy, accenting, 
scornfully, the first words— ^'JRowrf of it! that 
is no way to speak to a painter about her art /'* 

" Gracious goodness I '* he thought, ^^ this ener- 
getic reality is quite apalling, what shall I say 
next?" 

No woman of the world had ever so daunted 
him, and he felt half perplexed, half amused by 
it, especially when he looked at the size of the 
creature that had power to do so. 

" I — I did not know," he stammered out, '* that 
I had the honour of addressing a real artist" 

"What did you think I was, then?** she 
replied with glowing cheeks, " 9» false one I play- 
ing with art ? Do you know," and her eyes 
literally shone like stars of fire, "I should look 
upon such a thing as that very much in the light 
of sacrilege I " 

" Worge and worse," he thought. " How shall 
I ever get out of this hobble? and in German, 
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too I No, really," he continued aloud, '* I did 
not mean that, I only thought you were an ama- 
teur." 

" I don't quite know what you mean by that," 
she answered, and paused for a reply, but as none 
came, she said, half to herself, and with a strong 
touch of scorn in her voice : " Ah, perhaps you 
make the distinction between artists for pleasure, 
and those paid for it/' then, with a curl of her 
sensitive lips, " I'm not paid for it, and yet I'm 
something more them/and of it" 

" Fm sure," said he, fixing his eyes earnestly 
upon her, ** Whatever ytw take up must be with 
the whole heart." Then to himself, ^* I think 
that'll get me out of the scrape." 

" I should hope so," she said quickly. *< I 
don't understand the meaning of trifling." 

How often those words, and the look that 
accompanied them, haunted him since then I He 
i^lt, in his turn , positively humbled before her, 
and to get rid of the feeling, asked when he 
should have the hon our of sitting to her. 
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^ Oh, yeSy^ she leplied dreaimly, as if ooIyUlf 
hearing what he said ^ T finget— Jet me ae o 
eonld you come to-morrow ? '' 

The eDcrgj of a numie&t or tw» ago waa ^nite 
gone; she did not even ni»e her eyea, ov aeem ta 
oaie whether he- eans ornot. 

^Thia wfll BOTer de/* he thought^ '^ I aeentts 
have flBgered her past fbrgiveneaa* I nnat onlf 
Ikj* and set it right**' Then addMuring himself 
to her with a tone^ of meUmehcdy in Us^ voiee^aad' 
looking most penitent^ ^* Fm aftasid I have vaseft 
jcetr, ntmlein, with my stupid speeches; Fnir veiy 
sony^ bat yon can^t ezpeet » rough' soldier, aomuh- 
tomed to knoeking abont in camp and latiacka, 
to feel as yon do about yoor noble art*.'' He 
eonld not have nrged a better plea, and he knew 
it. He was fblly aware thatin thei secret recesaes 
of every* woman's heart Inrks a lihgeiiag adm&a- 
tion fdr the man whoserongh and perildns ealliiqf 
is so difierent flpemf her own, and that no matdor 
how he may appear to exalt her- owa gentler 
one, in her hearts of hearts- she* bononrshim far 
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the dangers of his^ and that in spite of all her 
vaunting, looks up to him, for the very fact of his 
being, what she never in all her life can ap- 
proach unto. He knew this, and more, that when 
the man who speaks so, looks calm, and quiet, 
and gentle, as if he could not even hurt a fly, 
that the effect is increased tenfold — and so it was 
now, for she looked up at once, all anger faded 
out of her eyes, and with a smile, brighter, he 
thought, than any he had ever seen, said, with a 
simplicity quite charming to him, ^^ I'm afraid I 
was rather rude,'' then bending her head, said 
gently, " No, you could not feel, of course, as I 
do. You're a soldier, then ? " 

** Yes, you will think even less of me, for that, 
I fear?" This was said in the same soft mourn- 
ful tone, he had never known yet to fail — nor did 
it now. 

" No, indeed I do not," she answered quickly. 
" I honour soldieis, they also have a grand work 
todol" 

" She'll get into the heroics agab," he thought, 
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''if I don't stop hen I shouldn't care to be 
questioned about my work, as— except in one or 
two instonces — ^it would hardly bear inspection.'* 
And involuntarily his mind wsmdered back to 
his every-day London life — late breakfast, ride 
in ** the Bow/' recherche luncheon, loun^ in the 
Park, afternoon teas, mess dinner, the opera, a 
concert, ball, or entertainment of some sort, end- 
ing up with a whist party, of which he was now 
feeling the effects in his sSjaur in this little, dull 
(German town. " Not very grand this," and he felt 
at that moment almost sorty that it was so. 

'' I may come then, and sit to you 9 " he said^ 
deferentially. 
*' Oh yes," she answered, " thank you." 
« But whew?" 

'^ Here,'^ she replied, as they stopped before an 
old gabled house — '^ this is my home, and there 
iB my studio up there — do you see ? quite high 
up. I won't ask you in now, my uncle is so shy 
of strangers, but to-morrow, when I've told him, 
I'm sure he'll have much pleasuite in receiving 
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yott.. Which is ywr twty nwr? lotighttbaflk 
if you iieedbd me any longer bb your gnidis?'' 

Thi» WHS said with the old fiauknefisr of man- 
ner, as: if it w^ere nottiing in the vatli to walk 
through the streets alone with a man, a man too 
as' handsome as he knew himself to he, and a 
stranger to boot This simplicity war quite per- 
plexing. In all his experience — and his was not . 
a short one by any means — ^he had never met 
anything Hke it, and he felt at a loss how to deal 
with it. He was not sure that he liked it, yet 
its very originalily fascinated him, and on the 
whole, he was not sorry at the appointment he 
had made, though one mana^ped with a little less 
show of openness would have been more to his 
liking. He replied to her question, taking off 
his hat and standing bare-headed before her. 
** No thank you, my hotel is close here ; I should 
not think of trespassing any further on the good- 
ness of my guide, much as I am alive to the ex- 
ceeding pleasure of her socieiy/' Then with a 
low bow^-^^ Shall it be early to^tnoffiiow?^ 
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At eleven, please/' she answered Iiurriedly, 
and then mshed past him into the house. Kot 
before he had observed, however, another and 
even deeper blush upon her cheek, and as he 
walked off a feeling of satisfaction stirred his 
breast at the conviction* that he it was who had 
called it there. 
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